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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider anv MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

CouNTRY LiFe undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


The Empire and the 
Country 


HE Imperial Conference is now in progress, and 
farmers and agriculturists all over England naturally 
desire to know how the deliberations of the Con- 
ference are likely to affect them if and. when 
they are put into practice. The Government, it will be 
remembered, in the summary of its proposals which was 
put forward at the end of last session, recapitulated a 
list of specifics which have most of them long become 
common to all parties, but so far as any tariff proposals 
on a large scale were concerned told us to await with what 
patience we might the outcome of the deliberations between 
England and the Dom‘nions. What could be arranged, it 
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was implied, would be arranged, but we must wait and s¢ 
Now, it is not practical politics to cry for the mov: 
and neglect more substantial benefits that lie before 
noses. ( Legislation which will enable farmers and produc 
to get fair treatment in the matter of prices will obviox 
be a great asset to the industry. Collective bargaining | 
always failed in this country owing to the willingness o 
small proportion of favourably situated producers to und 
cut the rest, so that, in spite of so-called national p: 
agreements between producers and distributors, there h 
in fact, always been disparity in the matter of prices. 1. 
de la Warr was completely right on Saturday when 
pointed out to the National Farmers’ Union that to 
of encroaching on the common law rights of individ 
was to talk nonsense. If ten per cent. of the produ 
are to be allowed to ruin the remaining ninety per c 
individualism becomes an expensive luxury. As a ma 
of fact, the marketing proposals of the Government 
in reality a natural complement of the National i: 
movement. ‘The bulk collection and grading of produce | 
done much already to impress on producers the neces 
for modernising their methods of production so as to conf. 
with the demands of the market. It has also widened 
field for home produce, for such produce is now be 
presented to consumers in as attractive form as is impo 
produce. ‘There is everything to be said for allowing | 
industry to control and, where necessary, to capture 
own home markets. 

But there is a very grave weakness in the Governmen 
proposals. ‘There are no suggestions forthcoming as to 
the steps to be taken to prevent the dumping in this country 
of the surplus produce of other countries. This is one of 
the problems which has been shelved until after the Con- 
ference, but its urgency must be evident to every membe: 
of the Cabinet. In his statement the other day to the 
National Union of Agricultural Workers, Dr. Addison 
expressed “the keenest possible disappointment that, at th 
present moment, farmers should even talk about the pos: 
bility of reducing their workers’ wages.’ When, however, 
he comes to talk at Bristol about the production of bacon 
in such countries as Denmark, he is studiously silent with 
regard to conditions of hours and wages. But until the fa 
is fairly faced that foreign countries, by a system of longer 
hours and lower wages are able to undercut our own p! 
ducers in our own market, there will be little improvement 
in certain branches of our agricultural industry. 

There are cases, such as that of malting barley, whe: 
the situation can and should be met by a total prohibiti 
of import. There are others where reasonable imp: 
duties will meet the situation. And here the deliberatio: 
of the Imperial Conference can do much to promote cl 
thinking and candid discussion. Mr. Bennett’s fra 
speech outlining Canada’s proposals for Imperial 
operation asked clearly for a system of preferences. ‘I’! 
primary concern of Canada to-day, he said, is to sell h 
wheat profitably. ‘‘ We want a better market in Gr 
Britain and we are willing to pay for it by giving a preferen: 
for British goods in the Canadian market.” This is u 
doubtedly also the attitude of the other Dominions. He 
then, is a definite demand for a tariff. Not only is it requir: 
to protect our home market and make it possible for t! 
British farmer and producer to hold his own, but it is t 
only method of giving the Dominions the preferences th« 
need and so secure in return markets which we need overse 
for our manufactures. There is nothing new in the: 
proposals, of course, but the situation has never been mo 
clearly and convincingly exposed. With proper safeguard 
to the consumer, as Mr. Bennett declared, such a preferenc: 
would make possible the full employment of all the resource 
of the Empire to the advantage of all its parts. 


Our Frontispiece 
cy > frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs. Bryan Guinness, with her little son, Jonathan. 
Mrs. Guinness is the third daughter of Lord and Lady 
Redesdale, and was married last year to the elder son of the 
Hon. Walter and Lady Evelyn Guinness. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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distant, Lord Leconfield’s circular to his 
Hunt is timely, and it is to be hoped that 


; ITH cubbing in full swing and the opening 
j of the hunting season only a week or so 


every [.F.H. in England will send out a_ similar 
messa Lord Leconfield hopes that all those who 
hunt v 4 his hounds will, so far as it is possible, buy 


nothin; Dut English-grown oats, hay and straw for their 
horses, and that should they purchase their supplies 
throug! corn merchants, will insist on a guarantee being 
given t! .t the forage sold to them is English grown. Lord 
Leconticid thinks that it will hardly be necessary for him 
to poin! out that this is being done in the interests of the 
farmers over whose land they hunt, and who are at present 
sufferins; through the deplorable condition into which 
agriculture has been allowed to fall. ‘The best system is 
undoubtedly direct purchase from farmers. Market prices 
are quoted every day in the newspapers, and fair agreement 
for delivery from local supply is easily arrived at. The 
middleman’s and handling profits are eliminated, and the 
direct dealing helps the farmer. The feeding value of 
English oats and hay is unsurpassable, and the hunting 
man will find that, besides doing his duty by the land, 
he is getting far better value for his expenditure. 


LAST week saw the London Amateur Foursomes at 

Stoke Poges and the Eve Foursomes at Ranelagh, 
for which so many ladies compete that the humbler ones 
have to have an overflow meeting on another course. 
This week come the Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon, 
and with that most entertaining tournament the curtain 
may be said to be rung down on the season of competitive 
golf. Already the light is getting too sadly short and 
the lies too muddy, so that ever-hopeful old gentlemen 
begin to wonder why they cannot drive so far as they did. 
The rain is generally unkind to the Worplesdon tourna- 
ment, but perhaps it will relent this time. It is always 
a most interesting occasion, and becomes the more so 
nowadsvs in that it is almost the only one on which Miss 
Wether»d can be seen in public by her admirers. Mr. 
Bobby !ones has just said that “‘ accounting for the unavoid- 
able h:adicap of a woman’s lesser physical strength, she 
's the ‘nest golfer I have ever seen.” It is an opinion 
with \ rich everyone agrees save for a possible mental 
reserv. ion in favour of Mr. Jones himself. 


TH SDAY of last week was Founder’s Day at Harrow. 
illustration at the head of this page shows morning 


“bill” being taken in the school yard. This year the 
day \\ brilliantly fine and sunny, so that the straw hats 
Whic!. ppear so prominently in our picture were not 
reducc as they sometimes are, to the condition of battered 
halos rhe eight football matches in the afternoon 


were yed in almost cricket weather, but this did not 
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prevent them being contested as grimly as ever. Since 
Harrow has taken to Rugby football the traditional Harrow 
Game 1s played in the Easter term, but there is a special 
rule that the Rugby season shall not begin until Founder’s 
Day is over. Out of respect for tradition even practice 
passing and place-kicking are “ strictly prohibited ” until 
the great events of the day have been decided. 


RE all the Town Planning Acts and regulations, it is 
often asked, of any avail against the deterioration of 
the countryside, which manifestly continues with unabated 
virulence? At the opening meeting of the National 
Conference of the C.P.R.E. at Welwyn, Sir ‘Theodore 
Chambers gave it as his considered opinion that they were 
not. ‘“* Hideous things are, in fact, being done under our 
very eyes in districts that have been town-planned and 
regionally planned’ because the planning authority has 
no executive power to carry its principles into practice. 
The fundamental weakness of the existing Acts is that they 
come into operation too late, applying, as they do, only to 
land “in course of development or which appears likely 
to be used for building purposes,” whereas the only complete 
safeguard would be for the whole country to be planned on 
a large scale into areas where development may or may not 
be sanctioned in the future. As Sir Theodore explained 
in the article published in CountRy LIFE this spring, sane 
and disinterested development can only be procured by 
means of a pooling of increment and compensation, based 
on the theory that if building is prevented in one area, 
the building value is automatically transferred to the 
unrestricted areas that adjoin it. 


NIGHT OF GALE. 
Galloping up from the horizon come 
The trampling clouds, to harry the moon 
And the stars that are all stabbed through 
The wonderful stuff which is the firmament to-night— 
Smooth as satin, iceberg-blue. 


And down to the horizon, again and again, 

The clouds are driven by the hammering wind 
Until, submissive, they lie 

Swept from the face of that majesty of blueness, 
And those silver pathways of the sky. 


In this keen air and shattering gale, 
Even the street lamps, marching up the hill, 
And the passing, twinkling cars 
Burn with a movement and a glittering brightness— 
As if they, too, were windblown stars ! 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


NDER such a system, a plan would be drawn up in 

conference with the owners of the land concerned, so 
that certain parts should be reserved for building, and 
others to continue in agricultural occupation. If and when 
development began in this area, a proportion of the profit 
accruing to the owner of the built-over land would, by 
agreement, be shared out to the owners of the land where 
building was prohibited. In this way the incentive to 
compete in building values would be removed, and the 
‘“‘ amenity value ” of a belt of fields and woods around the 
growing new town would be acknowledged, without the 
public-spirited owner, as at present, being a loser. “If 
it were arranged,” Sir Theodore said, “ that such a tax 
(on building land) had only to be paid when actual land 
transactions took place, it would be little resented.” The 
alternative to some such process of agreement between 
landowners must be the spasmodic spoliation of the entire 
countryside, the ribbon development of every main road 
in the country, and the multiplication of ill-arranged 
conglomerations of buildings that are as unpleasant to see 
as to inhabit, and which, moreover, can only bring in a 
slum revenue to their owners, while they reduce the potential 
value for decent development of all the areas adjoining. 


N OW that full term has begun again, both Oxford and 

Cambridge are returning to something of their normal 
appearance. Not that they have just shaken off the long 
untroubled sleep of a summer vacation, for nowadays in 
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vacation time the college courts are as thronged with eager 
sightseers and studious conference-goers as they will be 
during the next eight weeks with dons and undergraduates. 
But while, for a few months, all seems to suffer change, 
there is little evidence of it once the new academic year 
has started. At Oxford the only visible alteration is that 
which Christchurch is carrying out to complete the improve- 
ments already effected to her southward front. The 
removal of the old unsightly laboratory, which has come 
into prominence since the clearing of the St. Aldate’s site, 
will allow for the first time an unobstructed view of the 
south side of the hall. Cambridge shows more evidences 
of change in the demolition of old houses in Sidney Street 
and the erection of new college buildings. But these 
innovations are of no such moment to the undergraduate 
as that which now overhangs him. Cambridge streets 
each year are becoming a more and more intolerable 
chaos of traffic, and by way of relieving the situation several 
colleges have decided to prohibit all undergraduates the 
use of cars. 


T is a rather entertaining, if futile, form of speculation 
to imagine some game-playing hero of old revisiting 
the earth to see what his successors can accomplish. Nearly 
eighty years ago Mr. Mardon wrote a book about billiards, 
and more particularly about Jonathan Kentfield, “ the 
electric light of his sphere,” who had once made a 
break of 196. He declared himself confident that such 
feats would never be seen again. What would Kentfield 
and his Boswell think to-day if they came back to see 
Lindrum ? For that matter, what should we have said 
only two or three years ago had we been told that there 
was an invader coming from over the sea who could give 
our own Newman a start of seven thousand points in a 
fortnight’s play and beat him? We should probably have 
been quite incredulous, but that is what Lindrum has just 
done. Newman played his game; the standard that 
Lindrum has set has made our own players rise to greater 
heights than they ever did before his coming ; but still this 
astonishing young Australian won. Some day there will, 
presumably, arise a man who will score more points even 
than Lindrum, but, like Mr. Mardon in the case of Kentfield, 
we find it impossible to imagine it. 


T is stated that the inhabitants of Coalville in Leicester- 
shire think the name inelegant and an impediment to 
progress of the town, and are open to consider suggestions 
for a new one. Certainly the present one has something 
too much the sound of a brand-new mining town in America, 
but, even so, they will probably be wise to keep it as it is. 
We seem to remember that Bugsworth in Derbyshire 
changed its name a few years back for something more 
euphonious, and then changed back again. People who 
take new names get more laughter than sympathy from a 
hard world. We all remember that pleasant old joke of 
Lord Palmerston to the burgesses of Rugeley who wanted 
to re-christen their town because of the notoriety it had 
gained through the poisoner, William Palmer. “‘ Call it 
after me,” said Lord Palmerston ; and that was the end of 
the proposal, and to-day Rugeley is probably delighted 
that it remained as it was, and is proud of its one really 
celebrated citizen. Coalville has, at any rate, a distinctive 
name, and that may be worth much more than a prettv one. 


HE end of the summer holidays often finds bewildered 
parents starting a correspondence in the columns of 

the Times on one or more aspects of the behaviour of their 
offspring. This year a swarm of comment has followed on 
the publication of a letter expressing alarm at the growing 
demands of children for “‘ one amusement after another.” 
Opinions varied as to which party is really to blame—the 
little beggars, or those who so readily satisfy their impor- 
tunities; and many of those who wrote are content to be 
non-committal and to ascribe the restlessness of modern 
youth to “ the spirit of the age.” But much more important 
than the cause is the cure. When so large a proportion 
of families live to-day in towns, the old outdoor amusements 
of walking, riding and swimming are often out of the 
question. ‘The only alternatives seem to be amusements 
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for which money is invariably needed. But, even if ‘om: 
paratively few children nowadays have a pony to rile or 
a large garden to play in, they can, at least, have a sa: -tum 
of their own inside the house in which they can \ muse 
themselves instead of requiring amusement to be und 
for them. So often a boy or a girl is given no ro -y at 


home, which they can feel is really theirs, for year. fter 
they have had a study at school. In “a room o° -heir 
own,”’ which can be left in the sweetest disorder . 4 to 
which they can invite their friends, they will not | ‘ong 


in finding their own games and occupations. 


HE centenary of the Royal Geographical £ ety, 
which is to be celebrated next week, is an ce  ¢ of 
great importance in the world of learned societies. ‘The 
Society has done an almost incredible amount o!  »ally 
first-class work during the hundred years of its ex nce, 
and when the Duke of York inaugurates the cer ary 
celebrations in the New Hall on Tuesday, the praise. hich 
he will hear in the addresses of the foreign delega’ will 
be by no means unjustified. The occasion will » » be 
noteworthy in that the new lecture theatre and rary 
which have recently been added to the Society’: ouse 


will be in use for the first time. It is always sa that 
Lowther Lodge was purchased from the presen’ Lord 
Ullswater by the late Lord Curzon during a five mutes’ 
conversation at the ’Varsity match. ‘The story is p:« ably 
apocryphal, but there is, in any case, no doubt th«t the 
building in Kensington Gore was not designed the 
home of a learned society, and that it has been vastly 
improved from this point of view by the recent additions. 
‘he new lecture theatre wiil seat 850 people, and in the 
new library the Society’s magnificent collection of books 
will be brought together for the first time, and there will 
be space available for what is probably the finest unofficial 
collection of maps in the world. 


NIGHT. 
The night was talking quietly to itself, 
Whisper, whisper, whisper, like a tree. 
And downstairs in the kitchen, on the shelf, 
The clock was talking, too. They seemed to b: 
Remembering together, Clock and Night. 
But Night was older and remembered more. 


And I thought something I’d not thought befor 
“Inside’s a little darker than outside. 
If I should light my candle Night would frown. 
But I shan’t light it. Ill be satisfied 
With darkness and this murmuring. Ill lie dow 
And eavesdrop. ” But no matter how | ried, 
I could not quite hear what it wes they said. 
JAMES WALK 


N advertisement inserted in the Times by the Wo ester 
Royal Porcelain Company ‘“‘ for a man of ori: «ality 

and versatility as Art Director ” is a welcome sign at a 
firm with a great tradition is making an effort to mo: with 
the times. There is ample scope for the production this 
country of fine porcelain services and ornaments de ned 
in harmony with modern ideals of simplicity and — ‘ess 
for purpose. The firm of Wedgwood recently show: iow 
closely the notions of the great eighteenth century ‘ter 
are allied to modern needs, and how satisfying can be ares 
of graceful, sensible shapes and pleasing colour. sa 
great mistake to believe, as some old firms apparent do, 
that the modern movement requires uncomfortable : pes 
and garish colouring. At the Salon des Arts Deco ‘ifs, 
the porcelain services designed by Marcel Goupy {the 
firm of Rouard united the grace and quality of the est 
Sévres with just that cleanness of idiom in the deco: ‘on 
that modernism has introduced. The same univ. 1s 
evident in the recent products of Swedish and Italian pe *s. 
A letter from Lady Leconfield that we publish this ».-ek 
incidentally draws attention to a demand for simple g' “ed 
flower pots which are apparently unobtainable nowac./s, 
and which some enterprising firm could easily put :oa 
the market with considerable profit both to themse'ves 
and to a large class of buyers. 
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RITICS, whether of literature, painting or architecture, 
are not often arraigned for libel in this country, how- 
ever unfavourable their criticisms may be. In, Vienna, 
however, a paper which recently criticised adversely the 
new Palace of Justice was sued by the architect and fined 
iz. ‘he paper thereupon published the notice that 
“The Palace of Justice, from to-day, is the finest building 
in the world. Whoever differs from that opinion is fined 
fs.” But it also appealed against the judgment, and, 
the higher court siding with the critic, the architect was 
ordered to remit the fine. Thus, besides losing his case, 
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the aggrieved architect has converted what was an expression 
of individual opinion into a legal decision that he is a bad 
architect, which it would cost his friends £15 to contradict. 
As the Manchester Guardian observes in relating the inci- 
dent, ‘‘ the moral seems to be that any conflict of opinion is 
better than any settlement by the Court.” Indeed, most 
architects in this country are, as yet, so little accustomed 
to their work being noticed at all in the Press that they 
tend to be grateful even for adverse opinions, being 
sensible enough to recognise that critics are just as fallible 
as themselves. 





THE ARRIVAL 


* {E arrival of autumn recalls very different scenes to 
fferent people. If you are in Scotland when October 
awns, it probably suggests to you at once a pageantry 
f trees as brilliant as the plumage of the pheasants 
‘hich, for the time being, they conceal, and far more 

brilliar. han that pattern, delicious but subdued, of purple and 
brown d green which the Highlands have provided you for a 
month more. If you are in any country where fir trees prevail, 
it will the same. As you sit outside your hotel in the Black 
Forest, * sip your apéritif under the striped awning of a café 
ina C .inental capital, as you saunter a little sadly along the 
needle rpeted pathways of an Alpine forest, there is always 
before 1 that vision of mists and mellow fruitfulness which 
fills th vales and glades of southern England. You imagine 
yourse ack on a high whale-backed down striding over its 
soft gr -y coverlet and gazing down into mist-filled valleys 
where » itches of green alternate with madder or gold, and the 
smoke ma village or a great house here and there curls upward 
white » inst the blue mist of the autumn evening. 


Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 

Or the solitary pasture where the sheep 
Half-asleep 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stay or stop— 


[na moment you will be misquoting your poet and murmuring : 








M. Cottam. SLANTING SHAFTS OF SUNLIGHT. 


OF AUTUMN 


““ Oh, to be in Dorset now that autumn’s here.” ‘To be up by 
the Woodyates Inn, where that most pathetic and handsome ot 
all princes, the Duke of Monmouth, doffed his robes of pretence 
and became a Dutch shepherd for the time, another Corydon. 
There you can follow the great Roman road, the Via Iceniana, 
on its arrow line to Dorchester, and turn aside at any moment 
to look down on the sort of misty coloured valley you remember. 
You may strike across the down by a common cart road which 
skirts a few patches of gorse until it is lost in the brambles and 
bracken of Vernditch Chase, and make your way until you look 
down on the little dip through which begins to run the tiny 
River Crane. ‘There you will see the most delicious of all manor 
houses, whose grey stone and spire-like chimneys of red brick 
make an almost ghostly appearance against a background of 
meadow and flaming trees. 

Or you may remember scenes which are nearer to that 
London whose squares of Georgian brick and still unspoilt 
gardens seem on these autumn mornings to breathe out the very 
perfume of centuries gone by. You may think of Ashridge 
and the incomparable colours of the Chiltern beech-woods. 
Ashridge in any autumn has an unchallengeable beauty all her 
own. ‘To-day, you may wander through alleys of tall limes, 
carpeted with emerald velvet and a few golden leaves, into great 
glades across which masses of dark green and copper red or 
burnt umber are seen against the opalescent greyness of a hillside 
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covered with grass and rain-wet bracken. The bracken is 
wonderful. Its russet tones fade into a sort of silver-pink 
between the vivid masses of the woods, as though the glades had 
taken on a sort of amethystine patina. Of course, there is no 
trimness about it all. It must be long since the park was properly 
“kept up.” ‘Trees straggle, some have fallen, patches of wood- 
land have been cut down and not replanted. But the air of 
decadence is in keeping with the season. 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burden to the ground. 


And in the open glades and the long ride down which you look 
from the Bridgewater Memorial at the castellated mass of 


Oct. 18th, 1930, 


Wyatt’s Gothic mansion, you find a perfect riot of colour. ‘The 
dull, dark green oaks reach out far across the ride, so th:: yoy 
cannot even note the disappearance of that Gothic st-cple 
which was, to Wyatt’s romantic eyes, the ecclesiastical coi..-ter. 
part of the castle keep. Against the dull green oaks is t!. own 
the orange red of the beeches—still almost in full leaf—a:. the 
occasional yellow flame of a poplar. Here and there a » sup 
of chestnuts, dappled with sunlight, will give you a stu. ~ jp 
gold, the vividest of vivid greens and the rustiest of rusty br. ‘ns, 
with which nothing in the Luxembourg can compare. nd 
most delicate of all are the little copses of aspen, hardly a» .n’s 
height, all shimmering in the sunlight and looking, f ., g 
distance, as if they had been powdered with gold. W.E, 





DOGS, 


HAT determines 

fashions in dogs ? 

Noautocrat sitting 

in Paris, or wher- 

ever he has his 
enchanted cave, can impose his 
will, first on exhibitors and 
then on householders, as the 
wonderful magician does who 
decides what shall be the style 
of the frocks and hats that 
are to be worn by women at 
any given season. 

As I walked round the mile 
and a half of benches staged in 
the Crystal Palace last week on 
the occasion of the Kennel Club 
Show, I could not avoid in- 
dulging in some regrets for the 
past, tempered by a pleasure in 
the prospect of the immediate 
present. Beagles, the delightful 
little hounds whose cry most 
tunable has cheered the hearts 
of generations of Englishmen, 





are usually profitless, an ere 
was surely enough to ord 
full measure of enterta: ent 
throughout the two dav hat 
were all too short. Onc uld 
like to see the old breed: ack 
again in strength without  cri- 
ficing any of the new. me 
of these new ones are nge 
creatures. It is said th: an 
American, who was gaz at 


an Afghan hound, murm: red: 
““It isn’t possible.”’ But it is, 
as many were there to prove, and 
as the months roll on their ¢-cen- 


tricity will have become sich a 
commonplace that it wil! no 
longer be a matter of comment. 
We shall take them for granted. 

Welsh corgis, too, those 
oddities from Pembrokeshire 
and Cardigan, are engaged in 
the task of winning a_ public 


for themselves this side of 
the marches. Will they make 


were not there at all; basset MR. GEORGE HOWLETT’S CH. KEMPHURST CREOLE. good? More _ improbable 
hounds, once benched in The Champion Dog in the Show. things have come to _ pass. 
numbers, were in nearly as At least, they have claims as 
bad a plight; and St. Bernards, mastiffs and collies were useful small house dogs that are substantial for their size, in 
but shadows of earlier days, though the two huge breeds are whom there is a trace of diablerie. Cocked ears, foxy heads, 


improving. 
The sensible man does not waste much time in regrets, which 
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T. Fail. 
MRS. N. ELM’S BLOODHOUND, CH. LEO OF REYNALTON 


comparatively long bodies sturdily made, give them distinctive- 
ness. Among the lesser known foreign breeds Australian terriers 
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MR. C. YOUELL’S SUSSEX SPANIEL, DASH OF IANMOHR. 
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M! H. C. THOROWGOOD’S POODLE, CH. GONDOLETTE. 


were in ir numbers, but they have a long way to go before reaching 
that un. ormity that makes them acceptable to exhibitors, though 
they my have an opening as companions. Commander Sir 


Edwar:. Shichester’s Finnish spets are attractive in their pleasing 
red coz... and clean-built appearance. 


[hse of us who love the old British breeds were gratified 
to find iat cocker spaniels were the backbone of the Show with 
close 500 entries. They are a great advance on those we 
used to 2e in the opening years of the century, when they were 
not far -»moved from the period of indiscriminate breeding that 
gave us cockers, springers and 
perhaps: Sussex in the same 
litter. ads are more refined, 
fronts *-e better, they have 
put on enough size to enable 
them t retrieve fur as well 
as feath +, and reds or goldens 


have been introduced to add 
the spice of variety. So 
much for the credit side of 
the account. On the other it 
may be said that hindquarters 
are probably not so good, and 
we are in danger of losing 
that merry tail action that is 
so characteristic. A cocker in 
movement should exhibit to 
the utmost the joy of living, 
working his stern continuously. 
This variety had the honour 
of providing the winner of 
the Lonsdale Cup on _ the 
second day for the best dog 





MR. H. WALKER-SMITH’S DALMATIAN, BOOKHAM SWELL, 


breeds are improving in those points that have been a stumbling- 
block since the War. They are getting sounder in limbs and 
backs, and in a year or two they will no longer be content to take 
second place. 

Mrs. Nagle was first in the important Puppy Criterion 
with her Irish wolfhound, Sulhamstead Kesta, who has type, 
size and soundness, and moves well. This class and others that 
brought together the winners of the challenge certificates, were 
object-lessons in the remarkable extent of our resources, and 
illustrated the wide diversity of forms assumed in the canine 
world. Between the few primi- 
tive wild dogs from which they 
sprang and the seventy-five 
cultivated breeds that have a 
separate place on the registers 
of the Kennel Club there is an 
immense difference. We may 
wonder, for instance, how the 
tiny Papillons came or the other 
small pets that delight the hearts 
of women. What centuries of 
dwarfing must have gone on 
before the finished product was 
reached. 

Taste still runs in the 
direction of gundogs. Irish 
setters were the second strongest 
section, and there seems to 
be no limits to their possi- 
bilities. Banchory ‘Trueman, 
Lorna Lady Howe’s young 
Labrador that I mentioned 
the other week in my article 


in the Show. That was Mr. MRS. MANNOOCH’S CHOW, CHOONAM TO TO on her kennels, conquered 


H. S. Lloyd’s Lucky Star of 
Ware, who goes on collecting challenge certificates with an 
assiduity that is almost unexampled. 

He met his Wellington, however, on meeting Mr. George 
Howlett’s wire-haired fox-terrier bitch, Ch. Kemphurst Creole, 
to decide which was to receive the Kennel Club Champion Cup 
for the best of all breeds of either sex. This stylish little bitch 
had previously won the Lonsdale Cup for the best of her sex, 
and one of the five handsome gold vases presented by Mr. Gordon 
Stewart for the principal divisions—sporting, gundogs, terriers 
non-sporting and toys. One of the terriers usually has a chance 
of coming out top in these all-round competitions, but the bigger 





T. Fa 
MR, H. S, LLOYD’S COCKER SPANIEL, LUCKY STAR OF WARE. 
Winner of Lonsdale Cup for Best Dog. 


all hearts, and was preferred 
to his sire, Ch. Ingleston Ben, for the challenge certificate. He 
will receive many more yet if he lives, for he excels in type and 
Labrador character. I wish more people would take up Clumber 
and Sussex spaniels, both of which are worthy of better things. 
As it is not often that Bedlington terriers reach a high position 
in the general competitions, let me place on record that Deckham 
O’ Precious, owned by the Misses Carr, was reserve for the 
Lonsdale Cup for dogs. The victory should put heart into 
the breed. The entry of Dalmatians was indicative of the 
{advance that?has been made in the last few years. 

A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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MR. D,. EVANS’ WELSH SPRINGER, LLEN OF TUBIE. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


NALOGIES are always dangerous. I see that to 
explain the not very great success of ‘‘ Topaze,” M. 
Pagnol’s sparkling play which Mr. Benn Levy has 
transiated for the New Theatre, several of our critics 
have drawn the analogy of wines which will not travel. 

Everybody knows that Chateauneuf-du-Pape is a very different 
wine when it is drunk away from the Rhéne valley, and con- 
noisseurs will tell you the exact number of kilometres forming 
the radius within whose sweep Vouvray may be drunk. On 
the other hand, good Bordeaux is none the worse for a change 
of air, and Madeira is said to be undrinkable until it has been 
twice round the world. Roughly, it would appear that the 
best wines travel and that it is the mediocre who are the stay- 
at-homes. With plays it would seem that the rule is contrary. 
To listen to Greek drama under umbrellas and in a chalk-pit 
seems to me to be a joy quite different from that experienced 
by ancient Greeks rapt in ecstasy instead of mackintoshes, 
and with their eyes filled with sunshine and the blue of the 
distant /Egean, which I take to be a Greek sea. If not, 
I shall beg readers to make the correct substitution. Some 
little time ago I heard, or partly heard, a Greek drama performed 
in French over the wireless. This orgy was preceded by a 
lecture in a French voice so professional that I sensed the high 
forehead, the august eye-glasses and the pointed beard. ‘This 
is what the Professor said: ‘‘ Maintenant, Mesdames et 
Messieurs, je vais vous expliquer ce dont, dans cette tragédie, 
il est question. Le roi Pyrrhus, épris d’Andromaque, lui 
tient des propos inavouables.”’ There was a lot more of it, 
after which my loud-speaker belched forth incongruous noises 
which might have been Greek tragedy but which sounded 
more like oscillation. German drama does not, in my opinion. 
translate, and anybody looking for an afternoon of tedium 
cannot do better than repair to a matinée of “ Minna von 
Barnhelm.” Even when a number of healthy young English- 
men whose brows were cinct with student’s caps and whose 
chins were adorned with bleak and transverse strips of court- 
plaster, even when these pronounced Harrovians waved their 
beer-mugs and exclaimed : ‘‘ This is youth, that is Heidelberg, 
and all around us is Spring !’’—even then I was not illuded. 
Nor am I deceived when actors perfectly known to me, dis- 
carding frock-coats for the burnous and the gabardine, pretend 
that they are inhabitants of Syracuse or Babylon, dead these 
three thousand years. The use of words of one syllable and 
such phrases as ‘‘ Hadst thou not done this, thou wouldst have 
done that, or eke a third thing!’ do not take me in; he who 
makes use of this trick tells me not he is in Gath. Even Moliere 
has had a pretty rough time of it in this country, except through 
the medium of our English plagiarists. Who would risk the 
farces of Labiche, Bisson and Feydeau in a literal translation ? 
Champignol would then have to be Champignol, not “‘ malgré 
lui,’ but in the teeth of every English playgoer determined to 
see the Frenchman who could make him laugh. There is a 
delicious passage in ‘‘ Le Voyage de M. Perrichon ” in which 
the mild little man suddenly remembers that they are about 
to behold the Alps. ‘‘ Amélie,” he cries to his spouse, “ tu 
n’as pas oubli¢ ta lorgnette?”’ ‘To the French mind there 
is something supremely incongruous in the juxtaposition of 
the grandeurs of Nature and a face-d-mai. If a binocle is 
ridiculous, how much more so a monocle! But I doubt very 
much whether this passage would “ go” in English. There 
is another delightful and essentially French passage in “‘ Le 
Céntroleur des Wagon-Lits.” The reader will remember 
that this delicious farce is all about a sleeping-car attendant 
who, to gain the hand of some rich merchant’s daughter, pretends 
that he is a barrister. The bourgeois is so much elated at this 
that he erects in his garden a statue of Cicero for the express 
purpose of declaiming to it every night after dinner : ‘‘ Cicéron, 
tu ne vaux pas mon gendre!” Now, could one imagine any 
of Brixton’s retired grocers erecting a statue to the greatest of 
English jurists for the purpose of exclaiming: “‘ Blackstone, 
you are not a patch upon my son-in-law!” I think the court 
is with me. 

I have been tempted to the above reflections by a passage 
in *‘'Topaze’”’ which is perfectly analogous. ‘Topaze is, as 
readers will know, a schoolmaster in a French provincial city. 
The headmaster is endeavouring to explain away to the Baroness 
Pitart-Vergniolles the fact that her son, a pimply, comatose little 
beast, is invariably at the bottom of his class. ‘‘ Quoi que vous 
en dites, ce n’est pas possible!” exclaims the Baroness shrilly. 
“ Agénor est trés intelligent.” The whole point of the fun 
here is in the name of Agénor, a name of heroic assonence and 
implication. ‘To us Agénor means nothing. In another part 





of the play a young woman throws her arms round the u:' 


neck and calls him by the grotesquely inappropriate na: 
Hector. It may be that part of this play’s failure to FE; 
sense lies in the fact that its hero, being an usher, cann 
heroic. Consider what English novelists have done fi 
usher. Think of Dickens’s Mr. Mell blowing out his pa 
brains upon that melancholy flute. Think of what B 
must have been before he was a Doctor, of Thwacku 
Perrin and Traill, of Mr. Kipling’s King, and the inc: 
ass who was always standing in loco parentis to any and ever. 
I only know one heroic tutor, the creation of the adorabk 
Amanda Ros, and even he does not always figure in 

attitudes. ‘Take that passage where Irene, the heroin 
adopted daughter of Lord and Lady Dilworth of Di! 
Castle, accepts the attentions of Sir John Dunfern of D, 
Mansion though passionately loving Oscar Otwell. It : 
a ball that her Ladyship’s secret was disclosed : ‘‘ Yet, w! 

merriment was at its height, and the heat too oppressive * 
much comfort to the corpulent, the espoused of Irene d 

unexpectedly out of the midst of the aristocratic thror, 
being passionately an admirer of the fairy-like fruits of the 
culturist, directed his footsteps towards the well-fillec 
servatory. There, on a wire couch, he beheld the ob 
his pursuit in closest conversation with her tutor, whos: 

he had altogether failed to remember, only having h 

pleasure of his acquaintance a few hours before.” One 

the blow against the schoolmastering profession was struc 
and for all when Irene, discovered by her son repenting 
John’s “ costly tombstone of towering height,” is addre 

follows: ‘‘ Woman of sin and stray companion of tut 


arise, 1 demand you, and strike across that grassy cen 


quickly as youcan!” No, “ Topaze ” is doomed in this c: 
largely, I am persuaded, because its chief character is a s 
master. ‘The reader knows the story, how this school; 


having become the dupe of crooks discovers that all the sc! 
room texts are false, and that honesty is in this world ve: 


from being the best policy. So he decides to become arch-« 
and we are shown how the metamorphosis carries with it 1 
position, a beautiful mistress, and the general respect 


form of crookery with which this play deals is graft, the a: 


laying down, and French audiences accepting the fact 
municipal councillors get themselves elected to mu: 
councils for the sole purpose of accepting bribes. In E 
we do not hold that view. Nobody knows why anybod 
on to a town council, but everybody believes the reason 
an honest one. The play does not shrink from the disc: 
of topics not generally held to be a legitimate subject for ! 
stage-irony, and this again militates against the play. “‘ ‘I’ 
has been hailed as a masterpiece of wit throughout the 
world, and the whole of our rough island story tells us that \ 
the English have always had an intense relish for humo: 
have been terribly afraid of wit. “‘ Topaze ”’ is terribl\ 
but it is as barren of humour as it is of sentiment. In fact 
is nothing in the play to like except wit, for its story and in 
are negligible. Ifa man does not care for wit he will go 
from this play, just as a man of grosser taste will find 1 
to eat at a banquet of caviare, ortolans, and peacocks’ t 
The actors by some strange mischance were all more 
under the weather, and except for Mr. Cellier who | 
very much of a part, Mr. Sebastian Smith who can n 
anything except good though always in the most Eng 
ways, and Miss Martita Hunt, who made a great deal o 
very little part, the team of good and admired perform 
not come up to expectation. I shall avail myself, th 
of other opportunities for praising Mr. Raymond Mas: 
Mile Alice Delysia. GEORGE WARRINGT( 





THE PLAYBILL 


MarRIAGE A LA Mope.—Lyric, Hammersmith. 

‘““T am only in doubt whether the harmonious compositio! 
elegant performance be most charmant.”’—Lady Fantast 1 
of “ Bury Fair” (Shadwell). 

On THE Spot.—Wyndham’s. : 
““He is an incomparable person.”—Lady Fantast in dc. 
* Bury Fair”? (Shadwell). 

‘THE BREADWINNER.— Vaudeville. 
‘Tf rudeness, railing, and ill-breeding may pass for wit, 5 
plentifully endued.”—Mrs. Fantast in Act V of * Bury 
(Shadwell). 

Leave It To PsmitH.—Shaftesbury. 

“ Hang wit, give me mirth !""—Prig in Act II of “ A True Vi 
(Shadwell), 
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STOUT FELLOWS 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHO HUNT “OUT THERE.” 


°o 2 
The beeches are turning, the frost’s on the clover, The bellies are off ’em, they’re muscling up, 
There’s gold in the bracken—they’re meeting at Ten ; They’ve summered right well, and they’re eating their 
All good little cubs, by the end of October, corn ; 
Have learned to be foxes—it’s Hunting again ! And they haven’t forgotten that mischievous pup, 


For the old ’uns are pricking their ears for the Horn. 
So it’s “ Yoi-over, Amethyst, Dainty, and Dairymaid ! 


‘Leeu-in, good bitches!” But—am I awake ? So it’s “‘ Forrard-on, forrard !”” ‘Though fences are blind 
ag » § . ; 
For it’s “‘ Leave it now, leave it now, Dauntless and Ihere go leathers and tops again, scarlet and black. 
Arabaid— (But one rat-catcher chap at the back of his mind 


”» 





‘ Leave it, there—Masterful ! Riot ! "Ware snake ! Sees the khaki and topee—the Bobbery Pack !) 


2. 
When you’re wedged up with cushions in somebody’s Rolls, 
Pretty glad that your collar-bone isn’t your neck, 
You may pause to consider less fortunate souls— 
(“ Wants a doctor ? Poor chap—it’s a forty-mile 
trek ! ”’) 


So it’s ‘‘ Have a care, Obstinate, Roysterer, Renegade !” 
(But it’s ‘ Stop them, Abdulla—you half-witted 
loon !’’) 
For pups will be puppies from Melton to Adelaide— 
(“ Remember poor Rosie, who ran a baboon ? ”’) 


4. 
You may boast of your timber, or fume in deep going, 
Have joy of the grass-lands—but spare a thought yet 
For those Very Stout Fellows who keep the Horn blowing 
In far-away countries. They never forget. 


So it’s “ Garn-away, garn-away ! Hold hard a minute !” 
Now" Gallop you must if you want to be seen 
At a kill in the open (the pick of ’em in it). 
“Here’s a Toast! Fill your glasses!”’ (No—pass 
the quinine +) bai ior oe. 4 Mohd Se 
~~" RANCHER, 
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Universities of Oxford & Cambridge 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE—I. 


The college was founded in 1511 with money left by the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry . II, 
and the first court built under the supervision of Fohn Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. 


F we are to suppose that in Plato’s celestial museum a __ ideal condition to which almost every Cambridge colle: was 
Cambridge college is represented, the ideal type must be constantly aspiring. At St. John’s it was for once at ned. 
something very like St. John’s—St. John’s, that is to say, This was made possible by a clear rectangular site, unre: cted 
as we can see it in Loggan’s engraving, before Gilbert Scott’s by any constraints, and also by a ready supply of money, « “ning 
chapel wrought such tragic havoc with the north side of the from one source or another just when it was needed. \Vith 
first court. The plan, so compact and regular, reproduces the such valuable assets the three courts could be built one hind 
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Copyright. t—DETAIL OF THE GATE-TOWER OF THE FIRST COURT. "Gk" 


The elaborate heraldic sculpture over the entrance commemorates the foundress. 


another on a__ ingle 
axis, and each in a 
uniform style and 
material. Ther: was 
no need for eco: mies 
owing to shorts <es of 
funds, and en‘orced 
delays did not leave 
work uncompleied or 
subject it to the 
vagaries of fashion. 
The result is that, on 
the near side of the 
river, at least, we 
have an unbroken suc- 
cession of buildings 
altogether exceptional 
when the usual changes 
and chances of fortune, 
to which college 
designing is «always 
liable, are taken into 
account. 

But St. Jolin’s is 
quintessence of Cam- 
bridge for an adc itional 
reason. Without pos- 
sessing any pre-emin- 
ent features, lice the 
chapel of King’s or the 
library of Trinity, its 
courts have that _celing 
of quiet domesticity 
which is pecu ar to 
the University from 
the use of rec rick. 
Its absence is | © one 
deficiency of — xford 
colleges, whose ; ling, 
weather- str iked 
stonework indi “es in 
the end a certa: sense 
of monotony, + 5t. 
John’s red bri. is to 
be seen of fou’ suc- 
cessive periods, din 
the earliest, in ¢ first 
court, itis ther low- 
est of any to be ound 
in Cambridge. “ven 
the new cour over 
the river was or. ally 
to have been b it of 
the same materia . The 
change to stone, .0W- 
ever, coming wnere 
it does, is a wel- 
come relief, It intro- 
duces the new theme 
by a change of key. 
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2—THE GATE-TOWER, FROM ST. JOHN’S STREET. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 











COLLEGIUM SANCTI IOHANNIS EVANGELISTA. 
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3. -LOGGAN’S ENGRAVING 


OF 





THE COLLEGE (1688). 


4.—THE ENTRANCE GATE-TOWER, FROM INSIDE THE 
COURT 


























































































Whatever we may think of Rickman’s vast bui! 
as it is, it would have been intolerable if | 
attempted to imitate the old. _ In its setting < 
elms and green lawns it forms, to say the 
an appropriate theatrical backcloth to the aca 
pastoral of the Backs, and it would certai: 
difficult to visualise its Gothic turrets, battl: 
and pinnacles in anything but stone. 

Like many other Cambridge colleges- 
Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex—the site 
John’s was occupied by a monastic instituti 
several centuries before its foundation as a ¢ 
The hospital of St. John, which Fisher supp 
early in the sixteenth century, was estal 
about the year 1135 in what was descri! 
““a very poor and waste place of the comn 
of the town of Cambridge.” A small com: 
of Augustinian canons was placed in charg: 
and they proceeded to erect a chapel and in 
and other domestic buildings. ‘Towards 1! 
of the thirteenth century Hugh de Balsh: 
ecclesiastic of unusually enlightened views 
time, conceived the idea of making the ho: 
house of residence for poor scholars of the | 
sity, and in 1280 he succeeded in obtaining < 
licence for the purpose. The resistance 
canons, however, compelled him to aband: . 
scheme, and a compromise was effected \ 
they agreed to surrender to him the appro] 
of St. Peter’s Church and its two adjoining | 
which had been granted to them some 
earlier. In this way St. John’s missed the « 
tion which belongs to Peterhouse of bei: 
oldest college in the University. More tha 


centuries elapsed and the Augustinian comm unity 


was still in a flourishing condition, when, in 

a new Master, William Tomlyn, was app: 

Suddenly and inexplicably it began to « 
Estates were mortgaged, buildings fell int: 

repair and grave scandals arose. Ten years 
the turn of the century a Papal Bull decre 

dissolution, the hospital suffering the same 
as befell the Nunnery of St. Radegund, » 
twelve years previously Bishop Alcock had : 
pressed and re-founded as Jesus College. 

If the condition of the hospital was not ¢\ 
thing it should have been, its dissolutio: 
undoubtedly hastened by the eagerness of | 
Fisher to find a site for a new college, the foun: 
of which formed an important part of his « 
for reforming and enlarging the University. 
at this time, was omnipotent in Cambridg: 
Chancellor of the University he exercised th: 
sort of active authority as Laud did at Oxt 
the period before the Civil Wars. A nai 
Beverley in Yorkshire, he was sent by his 
to Michaelhouse, where he was _ subseq 
elected a Fellow, and, in 1497, Master. Uni: 
business took him to Court, and there he m 
King’s mother, the saintly Margaret Be: 
Countess of Richmond. The pious natu 
the divine and the princess drew them tog 
and the Lady Margaret appointed Fishe 
confessor. Fisher was not slow to make 
the opportunities placed in his hands of ben: 
his University. The countess, at the time 
just made a large grant of money to the Abb 
Westminster, but Fisher, pointing out the g 
need of the Universities, persuaded her to 1 
the gift and devote it instead to the foundati 
a Chair of Divinity, a Preachership and a 
college at Cambridge. The result was the fou 
tion in 1505 of Christ’s. But Fisher did no 
there. He had, meanwhile, been appointed B 
of Rochester, and his influence at Court dic 
diminish. Four years later he prevailed upo: 
piety of his patroness to endow a second co 
for which he obtained a Royal licence from 
son. Unfortunately, before all the arrange 
had been completed both the King and his mo 


died, within a few months of one another, « 


Henry VIII, on succeeding to the throne, dic 


best to hinder the project. Fisher, however, ‘ 


not to be thwarted; he obtained a special 


from the Pope, dissolving the hospital, and in 15 
the young King consented to grant a charter ‘ 
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5.—-EXTERIOR OF THE HALL. 
The right-hand bay marks the extension of 1863. 
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6—THE WEST SIDE OF THE HALL. 
Showing the alterations made when the second court was built. 
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8.—THE RICHLY 


7.—CARVED DOOR-CASE TO THE 


MOULDED CEILING OF 
PASSAGE. 
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THE SCREENS 

























the foundation of a new college in its place. The 
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revenues of the hospital were handed over to I ‘Sher, . 
who at once set about the task of building ; bu: the t 
King, backed by the unscrupulous Wolsey, kep: back : 
the greater part of his grandmother’s estate, a: J, in : 
spite of two lawsuits, her executors were only su. -ess- 
ful in obtaining a small portion of what they cl« ned, 

The charter of foundation is dated Apri 9th, 
1511, and in it provision is made for thir: -one 
Fellows, Robert Shorton being named th. first 
Master. It was not till five years later, ho. -ver, 
that the college was formally opened. Fish had | 
determined that it should be worthy of i: dis. : 
tinguished foundress, and what was then th irge 
sum of £5,000 was spent on the buildings. The 
grounds of the hospital occupied a rectangul site, 
extending from St. John’s Street westwards © the 
river. On the north it was bounded by St. jhn’s 


Lane, part of which is now covered: by the 


; esent 
chapel, and to the south by the back lane, hich 


divided the hospital from King’s Hall, the lar st of 
the various colleges out of which Trinity was .fter- 
wards formed. There was, in addition, the Fis pond 


r | 














9.—A CLASSICAL DOOR-CASE IN Ti 
SECOND COURT. 


Close, on the far side of the river, which had 
granted to the canons by Henry VI. Of the h« 
buildings, which stood on the eastern portion « 
site, we only know the exact positions of the ¢ 
and the infirmary, the shells of which were re 
and adapted for the college. All the rest 
demolished, so that, with the exception noted, 
were no restrictions to control the design and lay 
A quadrangular court, roughly 13o0ft. square 
planned incorporating the hospital chapel as its 1 
range. In the main, Fisher followed the moc 
the first court of Queens’, which had been 
some sixty years earlier and where for a short 
(1505-8) he had been President. His gate-t 
he placed in the centre of the east range, hall 
kitchens immediately opposite (at right angles to 


chapel), and the Master’s Lodge west of the ch: 
The 


extending behind the north end of the hall. 


only difference in arrangement was the position of 
the library, which, at St. John’s, was on the t<st 
floor of the east range to the south of the gaie- 
tower, where its position is marked by the row of 


large two-light windows with arched heads (Fig. 2). 
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Although the actual building accounts have not survived, 
several documents have been preserved which throw light on 
the progress of the work. Among the accounts of the executors 
of the foundress, under the date February 4th, 1511, are two 
entries which give us the name of the brickmaker : 

first paide by my lorde off Rochester commaundement, 

off the serde executours to on Reculver of 
(:renewich Brikmaker, At the begynnynge of his werke 
seint Johns College at Cambrige as it apperith by 
bi : cs. 
aa ffor the costes off the seide Brikmaker ffrom 
enewiche to Camberige at the same tyme 
The -hoice of brick for building material again shows that 
Ques s’, rather than Christ’s, provided the model. At Christ’s 


vjs_ vid. 





Copyright. 10.—INTERIOR 
the « ‘ier practice of using clunch in bands alternating with 
bric is followed, with the result that the clunch, being the 
soft. aterial, soon perished, and complete refacing in stone 
Was essary by the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
lhe t courts of Queens’ and St. John’s, on the other hand, 
are « ound to-day as when they were built, and the brick has 
mel | with time to a rich rosiness of hue. The item for 
the of Reculver’s journey from Greenwich goes to show 
iat bricks were made on the spot. 

: name of the master mason responsible for the design 
of th irt has not been preserved ; but in a letter of Shorton’s 
to | one “‘ Swann y® mason ” is mentioned as being sent 





OF THE HALL. 
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on a journey to obtain slate and freestone. Possibly he may 
be identified with William Swayne, who was “ comptroller ”’ 
of the works at King’s College chapel in 1509, and in the 
following year was paid an architect’s fee at Christ’s. In spite 
of differences in plan, the sister colleges possess sufficient simi- 
larity of details (e.g., the carved heraldic work on the gateways) 
to suggest a common authorship. That Fisher himself took 
an active part in directing the building we know from entries 
in the executors’ accounts of payments “ for my lordis costis 
and charges ridynge diuerse times to Cambrigge for the 
ouerseynge of my ladies buyldyns there.” No doubt, the design, 
as was usual at the time, was the result of a close co-operation 
between the authorities and the master mason. Fisher would 
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have prescribed in some detail his requirements, and the mason 
would have produced drawings in accordance with them. We 
shall find the same sort of procedure when we come to the 
erection of the second court, where the college’s injunctions 
are extraordinarily detailed. 

The clerk of the works throughout the nine years that 
they were going on was Oliver Scales, to whom the Master, 
Robert Shorton, paid out by instalments the money required. 
From a computus of his, quoted in manuscript by Baker, the 
college historian, it is possible to make out the order of building. 
“The Chappell was first built, then the Front of the College, 
afterwards the Master’s Lodgings, then the Hall, Butteries & 
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11.—MODERN HERALDIC GLASS IN THE ORIGINAL BAY WINDOW OF 
THE HALL. 
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12.—THE MAGNIFICENT SCREEN OF LINENFOLD PANELLING AT THE DAIS 
END OF THE HALL. 
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Storehouse, & lastly the Sor:| 
part of the College. 
Chappell was leaded, glazed & 
the vestry built after all.” 
contract for the glazing 
preserved among the co! 
muniments. It was 1 
between the Master 
Richard Wright, glazier, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and 
dated December 17th, 1 
The latter covenants to 
all the windows of the L: 
and the Hall “in good 
hable Normandy Glasse . 
with rosez and purcholi: 
[portcullises] and the 
window of the hall ‘‘ wit! 
pyctour of seynt J 
Theuangeliste ” and the 
of the foundress. The c! 
also is to be glazed— 
with as goode and_ hable 
mandy Glasse of colourz 
pyctourz as be in the ( 
Wyndowes within the Co! 
called Cristes Collegge in | 
brigge or better in euery po) 
The work was to be comp 
by midsummer of the follo 
year, when, presumably, 
buildings should have 
ready for occupation. 
some delay must have en: 
because the college, as we 
seen, was not opened till 1516. 
Even then much remaine 
be done, as appears fron 
second contract, made in Ju 
of that year, between 


Master and another Sutlolk 


craftsman, Thomas Loveday 
carpenter, of Sudbury. 


covenants to make the stalls 


and rood-loft for the chap« 
three pairs of broad gates 
including those of the gate 
tower, fifteen doors, 
Lantorn over the vice o! 
Tower,” desks for the lib: 
and to “plancher all 
chambers . . . wyth g 
and abyl boorde of oke.”’ 
stalls of the chapel were t 
modelled on those “in 
Qwyer of Jhesus College,” 
the rood-loft and the desk: 
the library on those at } 
broke ‘“‘or better in e 
poynte.” By the end of 
the court must have 
practically completed, th: 
it was not till 1520 that ¢ 
Scales, as clerk of the w 
signed a “full release’ 
Nicholas Metcalfe, the 
Master. 

Until the middle of 
eighteenth century this 
court of St. John’s was b 
the finest medizval cout 
Cambridge. Superior in 
both to the first court 
Queens’ and to that of 
sister foundation, Christ’s 
realised the complete deve 
ment of the quadrang' 
college building of the Mid: 
Ages. The gate-tower (Fig. 
with its four sentinel turret: 
a splendid composition, 
stone dressings showing of 
the full the rich quality of | 
brick. The display of heralc 
sculpture over the gate (Fig. 
though similar to that 
Christ’s,is even more elaborat 
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ield containing the arms of the foundress is supported 
antelopes of Henry VI. It is flanked by the Tudor 
d the Beaufort portcullis, while the spaces between 
ved with marguerites and sophanyes, both of them 
is of the foundress. The figure of St. John in the 


-d niche replaces the original one destroyed during 


mmonwealth ; it was carved by George Woodroffe, 
sculptor, in 1663. ‘The inner side of the gate-tower 
more impressive (Fig. 4). The turrets, being larger 
deeper projection, intensify the cavernous feeling of 
-y. Turning to the hall, we find a carved door-case 
to the screens passage echoing the motifs on the front 
sate-tower. ‘The niche and statue of the foundress 
(Fig. 5) were set up after the Restoration. On the 
: of the hall (Fig. 6) a delightful contrast in the tones 
rickwork may be noticed, resulting from the altera- 
ide when the second court was built. The lighter 
presents the Elizabethan work. 
ts present form the hall is some forty feet longer 
sn it was originally built, having been extended two 
‘thward in 1863, when the old Master’s Lodge was 
own (Fig. 5). But though the original proportions 
ed and the bay window has been meaninglessly 
d, it is still a magnificent interior (Fig. 10). Across 
vall, above the dais, stretches a screen of marvellously 
nfold panelling, on which hangs the portrait of the 
3 (Fig. 12). The projecting cove is surmounted by 
vement of the Royal arms, probably of Restoration 
ported by an earlier composition of strapwork enrich- 
ysely resembling that in the hall of Trinity. Both 
and the fine hammer-beam roof have recently been 
ted. 
xan’s beautiful engraving of the college, made at 
»f the seventeenth century, speaks eloquently of the 
which this gem of Tudor building has sustained. 
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The re-facing of the south range, carried out by James Essex 
between 1772 and 1776, found its critics even at the time when 
itwasdone. Theantiquary Cole wrote “ of the foolish Scheme 

of new Casing part of the first Court with Stone, to 
the great weakening of the original Building ; Defacing the 
Uniformity of it ; and at Such expense as it would be pre- 
posterous to go on in the Same Manner.”’ But the destruction 
of the old chapel and Master’s Lodge is even more regrettable. 
From Loggan we can see clearly their original appearance 
and that of the building parallel to them, which was the old 
infirmary of the hospital made into chambers. Projecting 
from the ante-chapel on the north and south sides weie two 
small chantry chapels, in which were the tombs of Hugh 
Ashton and John Keyton. ‘The chantry which Fisher built for 
himself, but in which he was never to rest, can be seen between 
the chapel and the infirmary. The three moulded arches by 
which it opened on to the north side of the altar are now in the 
south transept of the new chapel. Other old work which has 
been preserved includes the Ashton tomb, with its cadaver, 
Thomas Loveday’s stalls and an Early English piscina, similar 
to that in Jesus College chapel, which, with other thirteenth 
century remains belonging to the old hospital, came to light in 
the course of the demolitions. 

The rooms in the Master’s Lodge, to the west of 
the chapel and extending behind the hall, were approached 
by the octagonal stair-turret seen in Fig. 6. Its doorway 
(Fig. 9) has subsequently been given a_bolection-moulded 
frame with a carved pediment over it and the inevitable port- 
cullis. When the new Master’s Lodge was built in 1863, the 
study from the old Lodge, with its oak panelling, moulded 
ceiling and oriel window, were incorporated in it. In the 
mouldings of its joists and the ornamentation of the prin- 
cipal cross-beams the ceiling resembles the one over the screens 
passage (Fig. 8). Both, no doubt, are the work of the admirable 
Thomas Loveday. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
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NORTH, who recently celebrated his ninety-fourth 
thday, must be the oldest peer now living, and his 
»is over seventy, be the senior ‘eldest son.”” He was 


a few years ahead of Lord Coventry, though the affection 


h Lord and Lady Coventry were held by their circle of 


may have given rise to the belief that Croome was indeed 


the home of the oldest peer of the realm. But whatever individual 


achieve: 


hereditat 


at Holki 
was bui 
LY 

pr 

won the 
at Strat 
the fair 
has app 


of Archi 


shown 


nents in longevity the peerage may present, the record for 
‘y long life rests securely with the Cokes of Norfolk, for 
1am there have been only three successions since the house 
lt in the seventeen-twenties. 


IOUGH a few women have for many years now been 


actising architects, it was not till Miss Elizabeth Scott 


competition for the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
ford that any important commission had gone to one of 
sex. 'The news now comes that the Board of Education 
ointed Miss M. S. Taylor as an assistant to the School 
itecture at the Royal College of Art, and in so doing has 
for the first time that women architects are officially 


recognised. Men, however, may take comfort in the fact that 


they are 


still in a majority of ten to one at the architectural schools. 


Nor is women’s interest in architecture so new a thing. Wren’s 


daughter 


even cr¢ 


in-the-E:; 
of the L 
taste, is ; 


MR. 

a f 
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perfect 
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is known to have assisted him in his work, and she is 
dited with having designed the steeple of St. Dunstan’s- 
ist. And the wife of the late George Street, the architect 
aw Courts, in defiance of her husband’s more catholic 
aid to have been rigid in her devotion to “‘ first pointed.” 


\ND MRS. SAMUEL COURTAULD have returned 
1 of enthusiasm about their holiday in the Canadian 
where even the bears—unlike the New York variety— 
e amenities of the life led under canvas and set off by 
-ather and wonderful scenery. Mrs. Courtauld inaugu- 
t week the first of the Concert Club Concerts, which are 
mark an epoch in the history of orchestral concerts in 
For these follow the American model of being given twice 
n programme being repeated on the following night. A 
iguished list of soloists has been arranged, and the applica- 
organisations and firms to join the Concert Club have 
merous that each concert might have been repeated three 
the Queen’s Hall been filled on every occasion. 
{N KINGDON WARD, whose story of his plant- 
ing “‘ on the roof of the world ”’ has recently appeared 
iges, is returning next week to the countries where he 
his life’s work. South-eastern Tibet, western China, 
pper Burma and French Indo-China—this vast tract 
ins and deep river valleys he has made peculiarly his 
since he found the first blue poppy twenty years ago 
covered in its fastnesses many varieties of shrubs and 
ich now adorn our gardens. Captain Ward is the son 
» Professor Marshall Ward, the famous Cambridge 
nd though he himself read botany at the University, 


it was as a schoolmaster that he first made acquaintance with China 
and the East. His mother was a cousin of the celebrated mathe- 
matician, William Kingdon Clifford. 


MAJOR LAURENCE JOHNSTONE, who is going with 
Captain Kingdon Ward, is the creator of the gardens at 
Hidcote, which have been illustrated several times in COUNTRY 
Lire lately, and perhaps the most knowledgeable of all amateur 
gardeners. Voltaire implied that cultivating one’s garden was a 
peaceful hobby, but certainly Major Johnstone does not let himself 
rusticate. Indeed, when an occupation drives one to climb on 
“‘ the roof of the world ”’ it must be included among the more 
exacting. 


” the early days of motoring, the story of which is so graphically 
told in the Memoir of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, published 
this week, much misunderstanding arose out of the technical 
terms of the new trade. There is an amusing story of how Lord 
Montagu and Mrs. Assheton-Harbord, next whom he was sitting 
at a dinner party—she was almost as keen about motoring as he was 
—electrified their fellow guests with the following dialogue : 

Lord Montagu. ‘‘ My body is painted green with black lines. What 
colour is your body?” 

Mrs. Assheton-Harbord. ‘‘Oh! mine looks so nice now; it’s just been 
painted cream with thin red lines.” 
No wonder horror and consternation were apparent on the faces 
of their host and hostess ! 


THE honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, has been conferred by 
the University of Birmingham on Sir Alfred Lewis, chief 
general manager of the National Provincial Bank and one of its 
directors. Sir Alfred began his career at Birmingham forty-five 
years ago. He is nowsixty-two. From Birmingham he moved to 
Bradford, and finally came to London in 1919 to take up the great 
position he now holds at the head of a huge staff and no fewer than 
1,250 branches and agencies. Sir Alfred is regarded as one of the 
soundest bankers in the country, and has a very intimate knowledge 
of industrial conditions. He has been honoured by Birmingham 
University largely on account of his educational activities which 
have extended over many years. 
},VERYBODY will sympathise with the Marquess of Huntly 
in the sorrow which has overtaken him in the loss of his 
nephew and heir, Colonel Douglas Gordon. Colonel Gordon’s 
eldest son now becomes heir to the title. Lord Huntly is old 
enough to have outlived all his brothers, of whcm there were 
five. His second brother, Lord Lewis Gordon, was lost at sea 
exactly sixty years ago in a naval disaster which caused as profound 
a shock to the nation as the terrible catastrophe last week to the 
Rror. He was serving in the Captain, one of the earliest armoured 
turret ships. She had an all-round waterline belt, low free- 
board and two turrets on the upper deck. She was undoubtedly 
top-heavy, and she turned turtle and foundered on September 6th, 
1870, off Cape Finisterre, carrying five hundred men with her 
to the bottom. 
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PASTIMES 


By ALAN COLLARD. 





NGARUAWAHIA REGATTA: 


HE picturesque Maori of the past has vanished. At 

least, he has disappeared from New Zealand, in the same 

way that Roderick Dhu and Bonnie Prince Charlie have 

disappeared from the Highlands. He still appears at 

pageants or at the great regattas held yearly at Ngarua- 
wahia, vigorous and magnificently muscled as of old, in the gay 
waist mat of decorated flax, which crackles as he moves ; he still 
dances a war haka with tremendous zeal and enthusiasm. But 
he then retires to the dressing-room, puts on an ill-fitting blue 
serge suit, a black felt hat and bright yellow boots, and drives home 
in the family Ford. The Maori girl, likewise, after her poi-dance 
is done, takes the feather from her hair and puts her “‘ poi ”’ into 
a handbag bought in Sydney. 

It is all for the best, no doubt ; it rids New Zealand of any 
troublesome colour problem. ‘To begin with, the Maoris form 
so small a part of the population that it is difficult to draw any 
definite line of demarcation between them and the white settlers. 
Inter-marriage is completely accepted, and there is not the faintest 
stigma attaching to native blood; white boys and natives sit 
side by side in every school, and prosperous city merchants call 
their smart villas ‘‘ Te Whare’”’ (the maori name for ‘‘ hut ’’), 
with a mixture of humility and pride. Blonde children of York- 
shire parentage rejoice in the native names of ‘“ Huia’”’ and 
** Aroha,”’ while broad-nosed, thick-lipped children of the country 
are named George and Tommy. One may still, in remoter 
districts of the North Island, find old Maori men and women 
bearing the tattoo mark on lips and chin, and speaking scanty 
and ungrammatical English. I can remember seeing a Maori 
woman, smok- 
ing a pipe on 





A RACE FOR WAR-CANOES. 


than of the genuinely lovely carved houses and canoes ; he yearns to 
be an expert exponent of the tango, rather than of the intric:cies of 
the haka. In fact, Mr. T. E. Donne, that authority on al! New 
Zealand affairs, relates the story of a chief watching a war haka 
with disfavour and saying, ‘‘ These dances are finished now—let 
them be forgotten.’’ But they have such spirit, such fire and such 
grotesque charm that itis to be hoped that they will survive for their 
esthetic value, without any memory of their past significance. 
Peace had its dances, no less renowned than war ; the Maori’s dance 
underlined his life. He danced to the rising sun with arms ex- 
tended, and sang in blithe accompaniment; he welcomed the 
moon with a more sombre measure, both in words and movement. 
No one can tell whether these dances were invented for the 
physical benefit of the race, or whether they were the sheer 
expression of emotion. Oddly enough, unlike almost every other 
primitive dance, they have no basis in sexual desire; they are 
as chaste as a religious procession. 


“The Maori folk have a habit of composing songs and 
haka . . . where we would lay an action or write to the 
papers,’ writes Mr. Elsdon Best, another Maori authorit He 
gives a list of dances invented to express such odd emv ion as 
pouring ridicule on a bush native who tried to eat a «.ke of 
soap, and of rebuking an insulting remark made by a tril. sman. 
These, translated into English life, would mean a <c. ce of 
dislike for the income-tax collector, or of approval the 
cook when she produced a successful souffé. The only | inces 
that can be seen on ceremonial occasions to-day are th haka 
of welcome and the war haka ; while the poi dance is fre. ently 
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by v: ors 
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shouted, and they answered, =f ie Ka- 
mate, kamate ! beating their 
preasts, their thighs, stamping on the 
ground and rolling their eyes, with lolling 
tongues. ‘They worked themselves into 
q frenzy, until the ground seemed to 
tremble; then came a mighty yell, 
“Aue!” ; 

The haka of welcome is a gentler 
affair; but, even here, there was an 
element of truculence. When one chief 
ting, accompanied by his men, 


went V! ? 
they tov's care to carry the paddles of 
their co voes with them. They gravely 
watched the hosts’ haka of welcome, and 
returne ithe compliment, underlining 
the mo’ ments of the dance with their 
paddles, veld in their right hands. Mr. 
Donne | ats that the paddles, in addition 
to play g an important part in the 
perforn ce, might be useful weapons in 
case of y subsequent and less courteous 


perform’ sce. : 
Th »oi dance by women is a pretty, 
1, amiable affair, ideally suited 


sentimn 

for tot consumption. ‘The women 
wear fe ers in their hair, and the long, 
cracklin .%ui; in either hand they hold, 
attache o a short string, a ball of 
decorat flax, which is the poi itself. 
In old¢ ays it was the size of a tennis 
ball an auch the same shape; to-day 
it is sl er, and more or less oblong. 
These swung to and fro in an intricate 
rhythn the dance, and the girls tap 
them o eir foreheads, shoulders, knees 
and on e backs of their hands as they 
move. netimes they are seated in rows 
for this ince, and only the upper parts 
of the | iy are brought into play. The 
Maori , until the age of twenty, is 
usually . tractive, in spite of her thick 
lips ; has not then begun to put 
on the ‘esh which disfigures her in 
later lif’. and her broad smile, perfect 
teeth ani soft, well modulated voice 
help her to give an admirable perform- 
ance. 


The Maori still traces back his 
ancestry to the canoes which brought 
them to New Zealand from the Society 
Islands, carly in the fourteenth century, 
as the modern American traces his back 
to an ancestor on board the Mayflower. 
These historic canoes.were large, sea- 
worthy vessels, and their use has dis- 
appeared, together with the art of building 
them. Even the big river and lake canoes, 
beautifully carved and decorated, have 
vanished from the water, and only survive 
in the museums. ‘They were built with 
tremendous ceremony, beginning with 
the fall of the giant totara tree from which 
the canoe was built. The ‘‘ tohunga,”’ 
or medicine man, recited incantations 
over the tree and the axes which brought 
it down. The carved figure-heads are 
beautifully worked in formal patterns, 
drawing their inspiration from natural 
forms, such as the fronds of a fern and 
the curve of a wave. To-day, only the 
racing canoes, large and small, are to be 


seen on the Wanganui and Waikato 
Rivers, ‘hese are comparatively simple 
vessels, without decoration; they are 
only remarkable for their size—fifty to 





eighty fect in length, carrying crews of 


twenty t» forty men. But they present 
an inspiring sight, propelled by a number 
of half-n'ide young Maoris, with a canoe 
captain . anding amidships and inciting 
them to greater efforts at the oars. 
They h ve their canoe songs, like the 
Canadia voyageurs, of which the follow- 
ngisa ee translation, for which I am 
indebte. .o Mr. James Cowan: 

D ist your paddles, 

A gether ! 

B there—all together ! 

Ar ‘ships, all keep time! 


N stern paddles, all together. 
R 1 the curving coast we go! 
I , we’ve passed another cape. 
He I come, bringing my gun. 

ze Mau-paraoa, 

Nc lift her along! 
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FLOATING ON 


HE alignment of dappled peaks on the northern horizon 

seem to challenge the traveller, smilingly pointing him 

still further northward. On the southern sky-line a 

snow-flecked summit answers the challenge with a frown, 

caused, like the smile, by the angle of illumination, as 
is often the way with moods of mountains—and people. At 
the foot of each giant lies a great loch, fed by many streams, 
drained by a swift, short river, where salmon run or lurk in pools. 
To see the waters of each loch in one glance we must climb close 
to the snow. Dippers curve up the burnside. Curlews protest 
across the soggy brae. From the corrie above deer watch us 
bend to see an early cornel; and leisurely disappear beyond the 
skyline as we begin to climb again. 

From the summit, with even the snow below us, the great 
moor between the two lochs, in which we have an interest, appears 
flattened. ‘The first loch lies 3,o0oft. below us; and its birch- 
clad farther bank rises rapidly to the crags of the moor-edge. 
Primroses shine among the birches, as they can in these northern 


Ralph Chislett. 
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RED-THROATED DIVER 


THE TARN. 

places, where they bloom late and there is none to 
Beyond, on the dark rolling moor, gleam the waters of ma 
lochs and lochans. What a country for greenshanks an 
—Sutherlandshire. To the traveller down on the ur 
moor the tarns seem few and far between. We me 
unexpectedly; and as unexpectedly miss in our | 
some of those whose presence we have noted from on 
higher places. We encircle tarn after tarn, some larg 
only a cricket-pitch in width, scrutinising their ba 
divers’ eggs, or for the flattened patch in the herbag: 
by courtesy is called a diver’s nest, and is all the diver 
a nest. 

A pair of red-throats swim together on a two-acre 
but they do not appear to have laid as yet; it is still on 
but a flattened patch is there. Feeding dunlins dart t 
margins with their shrill, merry trills. There are grec 
somewhere, too, but now they are as silent as formerly th 
noisy, as they will be noisy again when their eggs have ! 
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TURNING TO 


vorts bloom everywhere. Late afternoon arrives, and we 
eady making our way back to the road where the car is 
when a single red-throat is seen on a little pool. We 
-ound, and the bird watches, but does not fly until I bend 
ect the eggs. Then she raises herself in the water and, 
s forward, rises gradually over the tarn’s shore, and, still 
beating her wings, circles once round before making for 
zer loch half a mile away. It is a typical nest, one flattened 
forming a landing stage connected by a couple of feet of 
’ with another patch which held the two dark, elongated 
The pool would not measure more than half an acre. 
writer in the Press recently repeated the old legend that 
d-throated diver cannot easily rise from her small loch.” 


1 Chislett. 


COUNTEY 


COMFORTABLE BUT WATCHFUL. 


LIFE. 


FACE THE LOCH. 


I have seen many red-throats so located, but never one that 
appeared to find it at all difficult to rise. Certainly the bird has 
to rise gradually ; but in a very few yards it is clear of the water, 
and the banks are seldom more than a few feet higher. Indeed, 
on one side of most of the tarns in the hills where the red-throat 
breeds, the shore is only a few inches above the water level and 
the ground beyond falls away. But the birds do not always rise 
on that side ; and the fact that they generally do so may be due 
to the presence usually in that direction of the nearest large sheet 
of water, to which they fly when disturbed. Naturally, divers 
rise more easily into a wind, but I doubt if any member of the 
species has ever risen from land; and if the bird were so ill- 
advised as to attempt to alight on land it would probably knock 
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all the breath out of its long body. A special landing place is 
needed as much as by human fliers. Without a sheet of water, 
divers could neither feed nor rest—in fact, they could not live, 
so specialised is their mode of life. 

Not for some days did we return to our red-throat’s haunt, 
the interregnum having been occupied in unsuccessful searches 
for breeding black-throated divers, and in intimate association 
with a golden plover whose faithfulness was tempered with a 
rather stupid petulance. ‘The roadside loch by which we shoul- 
dered our photographic burdens sometimes mirrored a feeding 
diver, and half a mile over the heather was a second loch where 
one of our pair of birds usually swam. Each ot these lochs boasted 
a boat, but the fisl., we were told, were small, though, no doubt, 
large enough for the divers. Our pool lay in the hill beyond 
and was invisible except from the high ground—a factor helpful 
to diver and photographer alike, for collectors passed quite closely. 

The red-throat peacefully awaited our arrival, although the 
gabble of its mate as we passed the feeding loch had probably 
conveyed a warning. Over a hillock we came, and there sat 
the bird, neck outstretched, watching us suspiciously until we 
were only a few yards away. ‘Then forward she flopped into the 
water, swam hurriedly across the pool, to lurk in the shade of 
the farther bank for some minutes before rising to fly to her mate. 

Comfortably hidden from view I awaited the birds’ return, 
while my wife walked back past the feeding loch. Below me 
rippled the tarn. In the shallows, flowering bogbeans nodded 
with the wavelets through which they grew. Presently the pair 
of divers splashed into the water, then swam to and fro on the 
farther side. One of them swam past me and then took wing, 
leaving things contentedly in the charge of its slightly smaller 
mate. 

The day was a hot one ; summer had come to the north of 
Scotland before May was out, and my bird was in no hurry to 
cover the eggs. Much preening had to be done, particularly 
of the gleaming white underparts, the bird moving in little aimless 
circles with one foot sticking out of its tail-end above the water. 
A gentle breeze blew across my front, and into the breeze swam 
the bird, to drift slowly back, head under wing, looking like a piece 
of driftwood. This observation drift-past was repeated many 
times, until I was thoroughly tired of it. Suddenly the bird raised 
its head, then rose in the water and stretched its wings, and yawned 
with wide-open mouth. Indecision was now abandoned, and 
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in a business-like manner the diver made for the landing place 
After a few sham attempts to land had been made, the stra:jue 
bird rose in the water and fell forward on to the land. 

Then began the most miserable march I have ever s. » 
The two-foot journey was covered inch by inch with exhaus: jg 
determination. With head and neck curved forward, and | 
barely clear of the ground, the bird hobbled energetically ; ; 
the effort of an amputated man would have looked less awkw. 4. 
When at length the bird reached the second flattened px h, 
holding the eggs, she fell forward, rested for a second, shu: 4d 
half round and rested again, turned to face the water and re 
once more, before finally arranging her feet and the eggs t r 
liking. Thereafter the bird made no movement for a coup { 
hours, except of the head and neck. 

When the trumpeting gabble sounded from the feeding h 
I guessed my wife was passing it on her return to release >, 
Again the bird sat watchfully, head stretched forward, with -y 
wife standing three yards away. Wary as the bird had been a. it 
returning, it was certainly as reluctant to leave. And sin’ it 
meant a repetition of that painfully laborious two-foot jou 


I did not wonder. ‘Those who cannot walk have no more e 
for dry land than have they for water who cannot swim. 
The red-throated diver, although smaller and not so hand e 


as its black-throated cousin, is still a fine species. Thetriang r+ 
dark red patch on the throat, the pale grey head, and the | ek 
and white stripes down the nape and neck, are very stri. 2, 
The back is dark grey with a few scattered white spots. B 4s 
the bird swam low in the water before me, sometimes half = 
merged, diving with a little header or sinking noiselessly t'  e- 
appear again on the farther side of the tarn, perhaps, swim: ng 
slowly or moving swiftly, followed by a widening wake, its | .es 
compelled admiration no less than its grace of action, like he 
lines and grace of a fine boat. No redundancy appears i: its 
form ; everything is exactly, beautifully suited to its mod: of 
life. 

As the antlered stag to the hills, as the sandpiper to the stv ..ie- 
strewn shores of the loch or river, so is this diver to the grou» of 
highland lochans. Each exactly fits its part of the breezy sj)ice 
between the two mountains, which without them would be inc. in- 
plete. Long may their voices, carried across the heather, mingled 
and varied with cries of greenshank, plover and dunlin, continue to 
express the spirit of this great countryside. RALPH CHISLET'! 





HAPPY AND DELIGHTFUL 


Green Fields of England, by Clare Cameron. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
VERY sincere and charming spirit breathes through 
this loving book by Miss Clare Cameron about green 
England, “the England of reticence and dignity, of 
simplicity and an all-embracing tenderness.” 

The Chilterns, the ‘Thames Valley, East Anglia, 
central Wales: the writer has explored all these and many 
more. And whether “‘in the green cup at the gate of the 
Cotswolds,” or among the ruined abbeys of Yorkshire, or 
4 “ce eh Q ”» 7 D4 
in “ the old, abiding Sussex weald,” or on the Welsh mountain 
tops, her object is ever the same : a passionate longing to escape 
from the motor-beaten track into some place (as the twelfth 
century historian Giraldus has it) “ truly fitted for contemplation, 
a happy and-delightful spot.” 

The author is a girl, and her tramps through England 
with a knapsack have been undertaken, sometimes with a 
companion, sometimes quite alone. She hits justifiably hard 
in her comments on some of her experiences : 

Though the spectacle of the lonely girl with pack on her back is still 

sufficiently unusual (unfortunately) in England to excite attention, 

surely it is not necessary to express it in the vulgar remarks and pro- 
longed stares and smiles which I came to expect as part of the day’s 
affairs. 

Not unnaturally she adds that the tramper ‘‘ wonders where 

the intelligent people on holiday are to be found, since he never 

meets them, and contents himself meanwhile with the satisfying 
company of roadmenders, tramps and ploughmen, and when 
there is no better, his own.” 

Poems divide the chapters of the book, and one of the 
happiest is ‘‘ Disconsolate Luncheon ”’ : 

“A sad affair !’’ I heard one say, 

And made my ready Yes and No, 

But I was singing far away 

And running where the wild deer go. 
But it is in her prose that the author is best able— 

To sing the joy and sweet distress 

That Beauty passing wakes in me. 

Out of delight—or distaste—she smites many a vivid 
phrase. Of the Welsh Border she writes : 


This was no longer the familiar England, and yet not Wales, but rather 
a sweet fey country partaking of the spirit cf them both. 


SPOTS 


Of Tetbury, on the borders of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, 
she has : 

The town is characterless, like a spinster who has spent her life in a 
dark house, shut out from the sun and rain and the fulness of 11! 
And again—how felicitously—of a Welsh hillside : 


The sunlight on the calm slopes recalled to me the smiles of nuns. 


Her vision is shrewd as well as poetic; she sees *’ the 
bulbous colonels, and the depressed occupants of the bs:h- 
chairs” at an English spa, as clearly as the imagined f:ccs 


of those smiling nuns or the real ones of those simple We'sh 
countrywomen whom she admired for “that innate cult.-e 
that is not the result of education, a courtesy which spr. 
from sensibility.” 

Miss Cameron’s best gift to us, however, is her po: rf 
to communicate certain rapturous experiences of her ow: 4 
the world of Nature, that gave her— 


a strange sense of pause and withdrawal, of accidental escape, of ha 
slipped through a hole in the world of shadows that we knew into 
beautiful secret living world behind 


And constantly we share with her, too, her swift response + ~ 


the larger life in which we are rooted and which swings eternally 
changelessly about us. 

The book has the intimacy of a modest, friendly gu 
oa desultory wanderings, and is enriched with nine delighti 
delicate and sensitive pencil drawings by Mr. Edmond 
Warre. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
Imperial Palace, by Arnold Bennett. (Cassell, 1os. 6d.) 
Imperial Palace might reasonably be called a pantechnicon of a bo 
a pantechnicon containing in its six hundred and thirty pages ev’ 
thing belonging to an enormous London luxury-hotel—directoi 
clientéle, staff, food, furniture. The subject is, of course, for > 
Arnold Bennett, an ideal one ; he has only to dive into his pantechnic: 
and whatever he extracts from it—a girl or a board meeting, a ~ 
Year’s party or a hotel merger, a meat market or a nerve storm- 
turns ecstatically about in front of us until we, too, behold all the roma 
that resides in the commonplace, all the glamour that is potential 
the mere fact of being alive. An exhilarating performance ; an 1rres! 
ible performer. We are, indeed, blessed in the fact that Mr. Arnc 
Bennett’s appetite for modern mundane life is unappeased and inappe* 
able ; never has he written with more zest, more rich delight, mo 
prodigality of abandon to his gift. His subject continually suppl 
him with fresh draughts of inspiration; and as for his characters 
well, wnat he does not know about men in general would not fill * 
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saltspoon, and what he does know about women in general is awe- 
inspiring, almost shocking in its completeness. More so than ever. 
Any man (possessed of Mr. Arnold Bennett s adorable literary virtu- 
osity) might have written, concerning Gracie Savott, the spoilt, gifted 
daughter of a rich financier: “To be connected with her was to be 
a kettle tied to the tail of a magnificent mad thoroughbred dog.” But 
to substantiate such a simile is a very different matter, and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett substantiates it to the last syllable of Gracie’s recorded history. 
Like Evelyn Orcham, the book’s hero, with whom Gracie falls in love, 
ticipate her entrances into the book ‘‘ with the excited interest 


ae ader awaiting the next instalment of a sensational serial.” And 
then. Violet Powler, the other “* principal lady,” and head housekeeper 
at ©rcham’s beloved hotel! Violet is a complete contrast to Gracie, 
but an equally dazzling success. Moreover, Mr. Arnold Bennett dives 
dee into the heart’s divine recesses—as if, from his pantechnicon, 
he 1 .v and then extracted even a jewel-case. His claim that Gracie 
has ire qualities is confirmed out of Gracie’s own mouth ;_ his claim 
tha t Gracie, but Violet is the right woman for his ingeniously attrac- 


tive -ham reduces us to acquiescence in spite of its initial unlikelihood. 
An » book is a-ripple with humour, aglint with the mot juste. What 
in one say about such a book or such a writer? The man is as 


m¢ ‘i piste . . ° 
less and as fresh as a reservoir. ‘The man delights in himself 


ex! . . ry . . . . . 
and kes us share his delight. ‘The man’s genial gusto, his discriminate 
pal or almost every dish that life sets before us, is still, as it was in 
the nning, his genius. V.H. F. 


Th. ‘Jan Who Made Gold, by Hilaire Belloc. With drawings by 
K. Chesterton. (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) 


A ’ Chester-Belton novel is always the guarantee of a pleasant 
fire evening, and The Man Who Made Gold fulfils most of our 
ex ions. From the beginning, when we meet Mr. Charles Lexing- 
to ider to the University in Electro-Chemistry, “‘ dealing faithfully 
wi e poor little electron” in “ the first of the Railby Lectures of 
th: son, so-called (in spite of his subsequent imprisonment) from 
the erous Founder,’’ we are enmeshed in an atmosphere of satire 
w! not only makes its comment on many aspects of modern life 
an ‘acter, but is often exquisitely funny as well. For a few chapters, 
w escribing the devil-worshipping undergraduate whose dealings 
wi > Evil One provide Mr. Lexington with the mysterious reagent 
by ch lead can be made into gold, Mr. Belloc becomes serious, 
eve gic; but, that over, and Charles once embarked on his career 
as i-maker, the fun is fast and furious. How his newly acquired 
pov onverts friends into enemies and sets the very Government 
on track; the tricks and turns of fate by which he evades his 
pur ;; and how at the last moment, though he can create gold no 
long he makes it by obtaining a brand new post at Geneva at £5,000 
a yt is Mr. Belloc’s theme. It is as exciting as a good detective 
story vith satire as an added attraction. Mr. Belloc is very severe on 
Ger —* Salaries ? that’s what the League of Nations is for’’—which, 
perhaps, in a world where even a squirt full of cold water can do a 
little .amage to enthusiasm, is a pity ; but most of his satire will hurt 
none »nd do good to many. As for Mr. Chesterton’s drawings, they 
are, usual, inimitable—perfect as illustrations, they even assist the 
text, «hich is, of course, as most fiction writers who have been “ illus- 


trate’ ’ will admit, most extraordinary. S. 


The Lion took Fright, by Louis Marlow. (Mundanus, 3s.} 

A MASTERLY study of a cad is this first venture of a new publishing 
company—it should be said at once that its two hundred and eighty- 
seven pages in their yellow paper covers compare very favourably, 
in everything save those paper covers, with what we usually get when we 
pay seven shillings and sixpence for a new novel. Mr. Marlow has a 
rather ugly little story to tell of how Hercules—who preferred to be 
called ‘‘ Harry ”—Brangdon separated from his wife and, staying at 
High Ringdon, met the two Derrick girls and flirted discreetly with 
the elder, Lois, and indiscreetly—for she happened to be as sincere as he 
was not—with Julia, the younger. Little Julia is the pleasantest person 
in the book’s whole personnel, for—save for one or two less important 
characters—they are humanity seen on its uglier and meaner side, and 
we are-able to be keenly anxious about her fate when love leaves her 
at the mercy of Brangdon, who reminds hex of a lion in his looks and 
is so poor a thing behind them. Mr. Marlow himself has little sympathy 
with his cad, and demands none; he gives him away to his readers 
from first to last, and finally changes his cynical saunter for the gallop 
of tragedy in order to get him out of the way—an ending which nobody, 
including Mr. Marlow and his readers, can be expected to regret. 
That public which is always ready to believe that anything ugly must 
be clever and true to life will be very much attracted to this novel, and, 
indeed, it is, as we said before, a brilliant performance. If cads and 
hypocrites with no saving grace save their childish stupidity and seif- 
deception, are worth writing about at such length, it could hardly be 
better done. The book, too, has several characters of other types 
drawn in a telling line or two. Now Messrs. Mundanus should give 
us something to appeal to the public which prefers to admire. 








John. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu: A Memoir, by Lady Troubridge 
Archibald Marshall. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 


THE te Lord Montagu of Beaulieu had a life full of action and colour, 
and , therefore, scarcely surprising that a record of his life, produced 
by a. ose friend, in the person of Lady Troubridge, and a practised 
write: n the person of Mr. Archibald Marshall, should be of very great 
gene iterest. It will be of very special interest to all who remember 
or to. part in the struggle to popularise motoring not as a sport or 
apur  t for the mechanically minded, but as a recognised part of the 
life « 1 civilised peoples. ‘‘ John”? Montagu was eminently fitted 
to le ich a struggle. He loved with passicn from his earliest youth 
every’ ag connected with machinery. When it was proposed that he 
Shoul.. «ake a commission in the Grenadier Guards he immediately 
ann d his intention of entering the workshops of the South Western 
Raily and forthwith started work at bench and lathe. He worked 
und . assumed name and received the princely pay of eleven shillings 
and ence per week. It was in the summer of 1900 that he drove 
into House of Commons one day in his 12 h.p. Daimler and was 
stopp’ »y the policeman on duty and refused entrance on the ground 
that m things is excluded by order of the Speaker.”’ That matter 


was i set right by Mr. Speaker Gully, but the battle for the 
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motorists’ rights was not won for years afterwards. Meanwhile Lord 
Montagu, as spokesman for the motorists of the country, came in for 
much general abuse. He was cut by friends and acquaintances in the 
street, stones were thrown at his car, and he was generally regarded as 
a dangerous revolutionary. All kinds of abusive terms were heaped on 
him in the Press. “ Rattling stinking engines and dread engines of 
death ” were terms used to describe the motors of the day, and some 
of his opponents went so far as to declare that there would be a revolution 
among the people of England if the “rich”? were seen travelling at 
any speed which was not possible for the “‘ poor.”” However, the struggle 
culminated in the great fight of 1903 over the Motor Cars Bill, when, 
after a sixteen hours’ debate, it was generally acknowledged that Lord 
Montagu and his ninety-four supporters had had much the best of 
the day. At this time he owed much to his alliance with the late Lord 
Northcliffe, and possibly still more to the friendly interest taken in 
him by King Edward. On one occasion, when King Edward was 
staying at Palace House, an amusing experience befell him and his 
host. ‘‘ John’ was motoring the King into the neighbouring town of 
Lymington, but when the toll bridge over the Lymington River was 
reached he was surprised to find the gate ostentatiously shut in a manner 
which forced him to bring the car to a standstill. When the surly 
custodian approached, “‘ John” called to him: ‘‘ Hurry up and open 
the gate! Don’t you see that His Majesty the King is with me?” 
““T know them kings,” replied the man scornfully. ‘“ Two of your 
sort slipped past me only this morning. Pay your sixpence first, and 
then you'll just have to wait there until I’ve let the donkey-cart through.” 
And wait they did, to King Edward’s considerable amusement. 


Tho Reconstruction of India, by Edward J. Thompson. (Faber 
and Faber, tos. 6d.) 

THAT is the importance of this book: it puts us in possession of 
the facts. It rewrites Indian history in relation to the present crisis, 
rightly dismissing durbars, petty wars and such-like parades, and em- 
phasising the growth of nationalist sentiment and the non-co-operative 
spirit, for which we have only ourselves to thank. If it is said by critics 
that Dr. Thompson offers no new solution to all these problems, he 
may fairly answer that that is the business of our statesmen at the 
forthcoming Conference. He himself has no doubt that Dominion 
Status is the only solution that can be sanely contemplated, and at 
least he shows that it is no revolutionary idea, but has been the implied 
aim of our policy for more than a decade. Many will wish that they 
could share Dr. Thompson’s optimism for the future. Racial animosity 
has reached an intensity which will make the transitional period one 
of terrible strain, and we should be fools if we took no heed of recent 
events in China, not to mention Egypt. Many must be feeling that 
Parliamentary government is an institution which will hardly prove 
workable for some centuries in the East, and at complete variance with 
the old Indian Civil Service system. Dr. Thompson emphasises 
that the Princes must be taken into account in any settlement we make. 
Before the Mutiny we were at pains to dispossess them. Perhaps we 
should now consider whether they cannot contribute rather more 
extensively than we have supposed to a satisfactory Constitution for 
the new India. Dr. Thompson’s articles in The Times exposing 
American misapprehension of our policy in India have been little short 
of a historical event. In America their effect should prove salutary 
if not immediately popular, and it is as well that we should be aware 
with what critical interest our actions and declarations are viewed. 
I do not imagine Dr. Thompson wrote this book for Americans in 
particular, though one hopes it will be read across the Atlantic. I 
take it that he meant it for his own countrymen. It certainly comes 
at an opportune moment. The phrase ‘‘ Everyone should read this 
book ” is so hackneyed that it has become meaningless, but one can 
only hope that Members of Parliament and all who will have any influ- 
ence on the decisions this country must make in the near future will 
read it and reflect seriously about Dr. Thompson’s conclusions. We 
have now got to do some pretty hard thinking about India. Everyone 
in India has known that we have been drifting these last ten years, putting 
off what seemed an evil day of settlement, and hoping for the best. 
And now there are several courses open to the English nation, each of 
which bristles with difficulties. The more we examine the situation 
the more obstinate and complex the difficulties appear. Only courage 
and a good deal of faith can see us through. I think the most important 
contribution Dr. Thompson makes is his demand that we should review 
Indian history of the last eighty years in a new light. Seldom was 
any history more grossly falsified—-with the best of intentions, it is 
true, but dangerously falsified nevertheless. The John Lawrence 
tradition of impartial efficiency took no account of Indian susceptibilities 
or of the future of Indians as a race. The historians of Anglo-India 
grew up in that tradition and glorified it. We in England have never 
guessed that there was another side to the medal. I am glad to see 
Dr. Thompson supports himself scrupulously with unimpeachable 
authorities, English and Indian, throughout his book. He knows the 
necessity only too well. I also enjoy the gusto with which he clears 
away the atmosphere of cant which has for so long obtained on either 
side, equally in the sacred precincts of Gymkhana clubs as in Congress 
circles. He makes a powerful plea for tolerance, social and political, 
from both races. NEw, 


The Wipers’ Times (Eveleigh Nash, 8s. 6d. net.) 

WAR books have come into their kingdom, and so this is an appropriate 
time for the re-publication in facsimile of that remarkable series of 
trench newspapers, the Wipers Times, the New Church Times, the 
Kemmell Times and the Somme Times; which provide, if not an 
antidote to some zecent War literature, at any rate a pleasing contrast 
with it. They will be read by different people from very different points of 
view. Those who first read them as they came fresh from their primitive 
press will like to remember old times, if only to be reassured that they 
are old and gone for ever. A younger generation, which cannot read 
between many of the lines and finds the jokes rather cryptic, will like 
to learn something of the indomitable optimism that produced them. 
Said Harry East to Tom Brown, “ If I were going to be flogged next 
minute I should be in a blue funk, but I could not help laughing at 
it for the life of me.” No words could better epitomise the spirit 
of the Wipers Times. An old printing-house was discovered near the 
Square at Ypres: so were some scattered fragments of type, and a 
sergeant who had been, “in a previous existence,” a printer. With 
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this modest equipment the paper began, early in 1916, by printing a 
hundred copies. Subject to interruptions from “ our local competitors 
Messrs. Hun and Co.,”’ the editor and his adjutant, Colonel Roberts, 
and Major Pearson, continued till the end to keep the cheerful pot 
boiling. Cheerful it was all the time. On one page we come with a 
sudden shock on 2 black-edged ‘‘ in memoriam ”’ notice of ‘‘ those who 
have lately left us.”” At long intervals there is a jibe with just a touch 
of natural bitterness, such as the letter of an early conscientious objector 
who wants the 1914 star or the testimonial to a memory-training system 
from a munition worker who says that his wages have risen 100 per cent. 
Generally speaking, however, the Editor’s motto is ‘‘ What’s the use 
of worrying? It never was worth while. So pack up, etc.” The 
literature is, naturally, of very different qualities. The verse of Mr. 
Gilbert Frankau and of ‘‘ Minor Key ” is light, neat and accomplished. 
There are other contributions which, by ordinary critical standards, 
might be called turgid or facetious, yet are equally worthy of the im- 
mortality that they will now gain. Subtle jokes were not wanted, and 
probably few were more successful than the parodies of well known 
writers, whose veiled names the least sparkling could guess—Mr. Teach 
Bomas, Mr. Bellary Helloc and Mr. Cockles Tumley. Finally, let me 


A WEEK OF 


quote just two casual verses which seem to me both pleasant and typ, 


One is from a pathetic wail about overdrafts addressed to Mr. (; 
constant source of humour : 
“Your envelope in words of fire 
Inscribed ‘ Buy War Bonds Now ’! 
My dear old Cox, just send a wire 
And tell me, tell me How.” 
The other, with its onomatopwic last line, is too modestly called “ ¢ 
Gap: 
“Merry little whizz-bang, 
Jolly little crump ; 
Made our trench a picture. 
Wiggle, Woggle, Wump.” B 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
THe REAL STANLEY Batpwin, by Wickham Steed (Nisbet 7 
Pepys, by John Drinkwater (Heinemann, 21s.); RECOLLECTIONS 
PRISONER OF War, by Lord Puillimore, m.c. (Arnold, 103. 6d.). Fic 
GRAND Hore t, by Vicki Baum (Bles, 7s. 6d.); FLAMENCcA, Translate 
the Provengal by H. F. M. Prescott (Constable, ros. 6d.). 


FOURSOMES 


By BERNARD DaRWIN. 


S there any sinister significance in the fact that a ladies’ 

tournament under handicap on a more or less miniature golf 

course fills much more space in the newspapers than a male 
tournament played on level terms on a fine long course ? 

Personally, I am inclined to think not: rather is it that people 
who, as I do, write for the newspapers are exceedingly human 
and like to go where it is least trouble. At any rate, whatever 
the cause, the Eve foursomes at Ranelagh put the collective 
noses of the London Amateur Foursomes at Stoke Poges rather 
out of joint. As I was personally at Stoke, and as no man, 
even with a steel-shafted driver, can be on two golf courses 
at once, I will say something about the poor neglected gentlemen. 

First, a word as to Stoke itself. Considering the abominable 
autumn we have had, it was in wonderfully good order. Not 
only were the greens admirable, but so were the lies through 
the green. The playing of brassy shots was a real pleasure. 
It was also a real necessity, for the course was very long. ‘There 
may now and again be a touch of monotony about that series 
of long two-shot holes, but each one of them has a character 
and interest of its own, and, taken as a whole, they provide a 
fine test of straight and vigorous hitting. Let anyone who 
complains that there is too much iron and too little wooden club 
play in the world repair to Stoke and play from the “ tiger ” 
tee boxes, and he will have “sic a bellyful”’ of brassey shots as 
will make him change his tune. On the first day someone said 
to my comparatively venerable and extremely illustrious partner, 
Mr. Harris, ‘‘ With a course as long as this you and Darwin 
must go out in the first round.” Well, we did not ; we survived 
till the fourth, and, for my part, I enjoyed the orgy of hitting. 
I observed, moreover, that younger and more athletic persons 
had to hit pretty hard, and altogether it seemed to me that 
Stoke was deserving of that overworked and abused description, 
‘“*a good test of golf.” 

The tournament was won, as most golfers know, by Mr. 
Woodbridge and Mr. Simpson of Knole Park. Before it began 
neither they nor anybody else thought they would win it, but 
they entirely deserved to do so, for they played very well indeed. 
In all probability they would not have beaten the Hartleys in 
the semi-final if Mr. Lister Hartley had not been under the 
weather, the victim of a weeping cold—which is bad—and a 
crick in the back—which is much worse ; but that was not the 
fault of the Knole pair, who took what the gods gave them. 
Mr. Woodbridge I knew well before, having a wholesome 
respect for him as one of the Carthusian team in the Halford 
Hewitt’s Cup. Mr. Simpson I had never seen play, and he 
filled me with respect. He lives, I believe, at Deal, and goes 
backwards and forwards from there to London every day. 
Anyone who can do that must be a man of character, and Mr. 
Simpson is a golfer of great character. He is one of the most 
entirely natural players I ever saw. He walks up to the ball and 
stands up to it at his full height, with no crouching or wriggling 
or mannerisms of any kind, and hits it very truly and easily 
Everything he does is equally natural and simple, but he cer- 
tainly possesses an art which conceals art, for I do not believe 
that anyone could play short pitches as well and boldly as he 
does without having worked at them. What I admired par- 
ticularly about him was that, after suffering a distinct collapse 
at the finish of his match against the Hartleys he was, to use 
two ancient metaphors, as cool as a cucumber and as steady as 
a rock in the final in the afternoon. He and Mr. Woodbridge 
are equally deserving of credit, but I should give the fullest 





marks to one shot of Mr. Simpson’s in the final. After 
three up with six to play, Knole had lost three holes ru: 
and then their enemies of Ashford had played a perf« 
shot across the water on to the sixteenth green. It was a 
shot to have to follow, and Mr. Simpson followed it \ 
equally good one. ‘That was the stroke of a hero, 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Straker of Ashford Manor were, pe 

a little disappointing in the final, but they had done grea‘ 
in getting there. ‘They had beaten by 5 and 4 Mr. de | 
morency and Mr. Crawley, who, in turn, had made a sad 
of Major Hezlet and Mr. Grant. They had struggled th 
at the twenty-first hole against Camberley Heath, and i 
semi-final they beat a very good team in Mr. Oppenh 
and Mr. Bradshaw. ‘These two played, I believe, uncomn 
well when they beat Mr. Layton and Mr. Hannay in the 
round, and I can assert from personal experience that 
did so when they beat Woking in the fourth. Then, 
I thought they were going to win outright, they rath 
away in the semi-final, and could not get down in two 
from the outskirts of the green. ‘To do that was essent 
Stoke. Otherwise the fours turned into fives, and the 
lost the match. 

In watching foursome matches it is always inte: 
to watch not only the actual strokes, but the methods « 
two sides. Some pairs consult together a great deal, and 
except in very occasional crises, deliberately allow each 
to “ play his own game.”’ On the whole, I think that t! 
traditional Scottish method of prolonged conferences is 
what on the wane. Whether this is a good thing or 
thing depends on the temperaments of the players. It a 
seems to me, who am of an impatient disposition, that exc 
asking or taking of advice “ gets on the nerves ” of the p 
Most people have only a limited power of concentration 
want it all for the stroke and cannot afford to dissipate 
protracted discussions beforehand. On the other hand, 
who have very placid pulses may do themselves good b; 
sultation, and no doubt it is sometimes helpful to have 
own views confirmed by a soothing partner. The bes: 
in this tournament, the Hartley brothers, always seem ‘ 
to strike the happy mean. They only consult at long int: 
and when they do, as a rule over the line of a putt, they 
thoroughly and come to a definite agreement. They 
proffer each other advice unless it is asked for, and that is s 
wise. ‘There is sometimes a temptation to say to a pa 
“We've got this hole as long as you go anywhere to th 
For Heaven’s sake don’t go near that right-hand bur 
It is a temptation to be sternly resisted, for the yielding 
sometimes produces most unhappy results. 

There is no branch of human activity about which rui 
cannot be talked, and a good deal has been talked about 
somes. ‘There are those who would have us believe thi 
playing of a foursome is a sacred rite or mystery, deman 
a life-long education. I love foursomes, but I cannot b 
that this is so. American golfers hardly ever play fours 
but in the history of the Walker Cup matches they wi 
found to have done better in them even than in sin 
Experience is always useful, and no doubt there are ce: 
people who are by disposition better suited than others to d« 
harness, but the main thing in foursomes, as in singles, ' 
keep calm and keep on hitting the ball. For those vii 
there is no adequate substitute. 
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THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY 


FLORENCE DESIGNED BY 


GREAT BUILDING AT 


MICHELANGELO FOR THE MEDICI 








HERE is certainly no 
library in the world that 
is more’ intimately con- 
nected with the growth of 
modern civilisation than 
ous Laurentian Library in 

Its beginnings were 


ure that burst forth at 
of the fourteenth century 
tinued through the first 
he fifteenth. Its history 
mance of literature. In 
-s of northern Italy, and 
y in Florence, the great 
on the one side mingled 
of government with the 





























The example set by Boccaccio 
was followed by other Italian 
authors whose names will remain 
inscribed in the history of that 
age of literary awakening. While 
the rare virtues of Cosimo, his 
munificence and enthusiasm, de- 
scended to his son Piero and were 
then passed on to his nephew 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the latter 
followed closely in the footsteps 
of his uncle. Not satisfied with 
searching for books in the prov- 
inces and neighbouring countries, 
he sent John Lascaris, a learned 
Greek, on an embassy tothe Sultan 
to ask permission to scour Turkey 





























rement of learning, and 





and Greece for manuscripts. It is 





‘stige and influence were 
lependent on their attitude towards current esthetic and 
hought. On the other side, a group of learned men were 
state of ferment at the inrush of new ideas and were 
mg in the tide. Boccaccio stood in the forefront of these. 
n the opinion of many, due to his exertions that the 
nguage was introduced into Italy. He unceasingly 
; fellow-citizens to leave no stone unturned in gathering 
- Greek and Latin manuscripts, and did everything he 
) persuade his friends to co-operate. But of course the 
ling figure of the period, familiar to everyone who has 
tory and visited Florence, was Cosimo de Medici the 
rhis remarkable man, inspired by a genuine love of 
held the position of the Renaissance Maecenas. That 
sm and avidity common to collectors were never more 
y exemplified in any man. He invited Greek scholars 
the Florentines the Greek language; he lavished his 
m works of art, on books, on buildings and on needy 
learning, opening his palace as a centre of intellectual 
voted to the study of letters from his earliest youth, 
vas spent in the promotion of science and in the purchase 
ing that contributed to knowledge; his chief pleasure 
to be to satisfy the desire, then very prevalent, for copies 
nt authors and for oriental manuscripts. 
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BOOKS AND CARVED PRESSES. 


told of Lorenzo that he was so 
anxious to buy new books that he was even torced to sell some 
pieces of furniture. When Lascaris returned from his second 
journey with a large number of unknown manuscripts, Lorenzo 
was, unfortunately, dead. Another of Cosimo’s right-hand men 
was Poggio Bracciolini, Secretary to the Republic, who was 
successful in recovering Quintilian, Plautus and Cicero. In 
his anxiety to find treasures he even came to Winchester. in 
the company of Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, ana 
left it the poorer for his visit. 

By the united efforts of these leaders of the Italian Renais- 
sance, the collecting of manuscripts and books went on apace 
until between 1494 and 1513 the whole scheme was on the verge 
of being wrecked. Italy was in the throes of an invasion by 
the French King Charles VIII, the Medici had been expelled 
in 1492 from Florence, and their city was in a state of turmoil. 
Both French troops and sacrilegious bands of marauders seized 
on whatever they could lay their hands, and a little later 
Savonarola, the ruthless enemy of luxury, consigned valuable 
literary matter, together with pictures, masks and costumes, to 
the flames as ‘‘ Vanities ’’ during a carnival in 1497. Neverthe- 
less, through many vicissitudes and also through the interierence 
of a few courageous citizens, the stream of destruction was 
stemmed at last. Fate, it seemed, had ordained that a Medici, 
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A CARVED 


DESK END—TASSI 
CRAFTSMAN. 


END 


WAS THE 


and a Medici alone, should save these treasures for mankind. 
that the glory of their preservation should remain to that fa 
Cardinal Giovanni de Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X, purchas« 
collection from the Friars of San Marco and transferred it bodi 
Rome, whence, in 1532, Clement VII, his cousin, elected Fy 
1523, sent it back to Florence, providing for its future securi 
the issue of a Bull. To crown this act of restitution, Cl 
engaged Michelangelo to design a building in which the library 
be housed for all time. The magnificent room which contait 
library was built by Clement according to that great genius’s 
and presented to the canons of San Lorenzo. This reading-r 
a well proportioned hall with elegant windows executed by Gio 
da Udine, a pupil of Raffaelle, with a wooden ceiling, and eighty 
cabinets or presses beautifully carved by Tassi containing the 
ranged on desks with benches down the whole length of the 
The floor is laid in red and white terra cotta, the work of Tri! 
pupil of Sansovino. <A more recent addition is an octagon room 
with Aldine editions of the classics bequeathed to the State in 18 
was left to Vasari to carry out the beautiful double staircase whic! 
to the library. A facade contemplated by Michelangelo was never 
The list of treasures in this wonderful storehouse is lon 
what the world owes to their preservation it is impossible to r 
The manuscripts now in the Laurentian, nine or ten thousa 




















ANOTHER RICHLY CARVED DESK END. 


number, have come from various sources in addition to,those a 
mentioned. Donations in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
were also important. Of these three deserve mention, the docui 
and papers bequeathed by Assemanus, the great Orientalist 
bequest by Ir. Francesco Redi, who worked on the great It 
ademy dictionary, but is almost better known for his poem in | 
of Tuscan wine; and the letters of Vittorio Alfieri, the poet « 
life-long friend of the Countess Albany, wife of the Pret 
Charles Edward Stuart, given by her heir. If we eliminate 
classical and oriental manuscripts from our survey of rarities 1 
Laurentian, the difficulty of making a choice among the rem< 
mass is still very great; any list would be open to criticism. 
following selection, however, suggests itself: The Codex Amiat 
the most ancient known manuscript of the Vulgate, transcribe 
Ceolfridus, Abbot of Wearmouth, Northumberland, tutor o! 
Venerable Bede ; Dante’s Divine Comedy, illuminated with a pot 
of Dante dressed in a red hood of the period ; Boccaccio’s Decam 
transcribed by Francesco Mannelli (1384), with curious marginal n 
and a most interesting contemporary document dealing with 
dyers of silk in Florence in the thirteenth century, with illustrat 
of men and women at work. The Italian Government, with a 
appreciation of what is of historical importance, also bought, in 1 
a collection of manuscripts dealing with the political and lite: 


history of Italy, from the Ashburnham Library, for £20,000, ‘ 


placed it in the Laurentian Library. C. HAGBERG WRIGHI1 


Oct. 18th, 1939. 
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LOOKING DOWN MICHELANGELO’S GREAT LIBRARY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OXFORD COLLEGE GARDENS. 


To THE EpDIToR. 


Sir,—The “‘ studious walks and shades ”’ of the 
college gardens of Oxford, the union of ancient 
buildings and spacious lawns, trees and flowers 
and the atmosphere of academic repose in which 
they are environed has for years made these 
gardens unique. But one accustomed in his 
own garden to regard it with a critical and sym- 
pathetic eye must often be almost shocked 
when he spends a leisure hour in one of these 
tranquil oases. For, from a horticultural point 
of view, the Oxford college gardens are now 
behind the time and show some want of care 
and interest in those who are responsible for 
them. In Worcester College garden, for instance, 
one is at once struck with the rank wild elders, 
overgrown and half-dead boxes, ivy smothering 
a pine, calceolarias planted in a sunless border 
among the shrubs: in fact, this garden with a 
delightful lake—its margin so suitable for 
clumps of iris—and noble trees shows a want 
of efficient management. Except at Magdalen, 
where a fine border is evidence of skill and taste 
in arrangement, the herbaceous borders in 
summer are deficient in colour and grouping. 

To turn to another aspect of the subject, 
in Wadham garden shrubs are growing so 
large as to diminish the effect of the trees, 
over which a magnificent copper beech reigns 
supreme, which will bear comparison with the 
great Magdalen plane. Ina college garden there 
should be secluded nooks and corners, and 
clumps of shrubs are therefore a necessary 
element in the landscape. But this object can 
be secured equally well if shrubs are intelli- 
gently pruned: those who planted them in 
the Oxford gardens never intended that aucubas 
and hollies, for instance, should be permitted 
to grow fifteen or twenty feet high. 

Nor is the desired seclusion lessened if 
groups and borders contain shrubs which are 
beautiful by reason of their flowers or foliage. 
One looks in vain for the robust Prunus 
Pissardii, the many charming kinds of mock 
orange (philadelphus), the hardy and delicious 
Mexican orange, with its glowing green leaves 
and, in early summer, its fragrant white 
blossoms. In fact, a deplorably long list of 
desirable shrubs not to be found in these 
gardens might be made by anyone who has 
a garden at all up to date. New and charming 
roses would find perfect homes in sheltered 
corners. Is there in a college garden a single 
specimen of that delightful climber Mermaid, 
with its large wax-like and fragrant flowers 
and dark glossy foliage ? 

The general impression which an ordinary 
garden lover gains as he walks round the college 
gardens of Oxford is that they are left in charge 
of professional gardeners who have little taste 
and also little knowledge of the progress in 
recent years of horticulture. Appreciation of 
the beauty of gardens has recently increased 
in this country in an unprecedented manner, 
and all that is needed at Oxford is the same 
thoughtful and sympathetic care which charac- 
terises the management not of an exceptional 
garden such as that of the famous Aldenham 
Abbey garden, but of hundreds smaller in 
extent around the lesser country houses of 
England. So far from losing their particular 
charm, it would be increased by the addition 
of many beautiful Howers and shrubs which are 
now absent and are worthy of this incomparable 
setting.—E. S. Roscor. 





THE LOWEST TYPE OF CHIMNEY. 





FRIENDS AT PLAY. 


A **CAT AND DOG”? FRIENDSHIP. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph was taken at 
Bosham, a quaint corner of Sussex that is 
famous for its picturesque setting on an arm of 
the sea where, incidentally, Canute is said to have 
had his encounter with the advancing waves. 
The cat and dog belong to one of the 
harbour boatmen, and are inseparable com- 
panions, even going short voyages together.- 
P. T. ETHERTON. 


THE CHIMNEY IN EVOLUTION. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—What must surely be some of the most 
ancient cottage dwellings in this country, 
with chimneys at the earliest stage of evolution, 
are to be found in Carmarthenshire. In ap- 
pearance, at least, they resemble the “‘ bee-hive 
huts”? of the prehistoric period, and they 
may be actually a link with them. 

With their whitewashed walls and thatched 
roofs they are pleasing to the eye, and well 
proportioned, too. For single people or an 
aged couple they are still most comfortable 
to live in, but they are too small to be healthy 
for afamily. The walls are very thick, seeming 
likely to stand for many centuries more, and 
the thatch is said to make the house warm 
in winter, while the thick stone walls keep 
it cool in summer. The weak point is, of 
course, the roof. Thatch requires occasional 
renewal, and the art seems to be dying out, 
atleast this fine braided work, so the inevitable 
remedy is to replace it with corrugated iron. 
Often the old thatch is left on underneath 
the new roof and can be seen projecting beneath 
it. In some cases the very chimney has been 





SHOWING WICKER SKELETON OF CHIMNEY. 


encased in a sort of square box of the is 
sheets. It is the chimneys which are 
unique feature in this locality, surely the 1 
rudimentary form in existence. They so: 
times only rise a few inches above the ley: 
the ridge of the roof; others are a fo 
two in height, but never more. Strange 
all, they are built of wattle! A fram 
wickerwork is lined with plastered mud 
encased on the outside by the thatch 
some the thatching rises in one sweep 
about three feet from the ground to th 
of the chimney, and, seen endwise, the r 
blance to a beehive is clear. 

Possibly as a precaution, an old b 
with the bottom out has sometimes 
inserted at the top of the chimney to con 
the lining and give it a finish and a little 
security against fire. In many cases 
original form of chimney has been re; 
by one of stone or brick. Sometimes a c 
will have the old chimney at one end a 
the other a more modern one, apparer 
jater addition. One instance has the roof 
laid with corrugated iron, but the old tha 
chimney, rather a tall one, left as it was. 

This peculiar type of cottage is thi 
disappearing or being transformed out 
ancient appearance, but a few unspoilt 
can still be seen with the wattle chi: 
and braided thatch in the Teify and 
valleys, chiefly around Lampeter and be 
there and Carmarthen. (Incidentally, 
district includes some of the finest sc 
in Wales, as yet unspoilt by the tripper elen 

A cottage on the road between Lland 
and Lampeter which has been empty for 
years and is falling into decay showed 
plainly the wicker skeleton of the chi 
exposed by the decay of the thatch. 
house had two good living-rooms, and be 
them a shed or stable. 

It will be a pity if these interesting |i 
with the past are lost to sight, as they 
doubtedly show a very early stage in co 
architecture —M. WIGHT. 


AN ARACHNEAN PROBLEM. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—On my lawn is a bird-bath holding 
4 ins. deep, in the midst of which stand 
bronze statuette of John of Bologna’s *‘ Runt 
Mercury” pointing to heaven. A_ bus! 
growing 4ft. to 5ft. away from the fi 
During the night (for I had rolled the in 
vening space the day before) a spider 
his web, which hung from a strand 6 
in length, connecting the forefinger of Me 
with the bush 38ins. from the ground. 
other strands fixed to Mercury’s 
strengthened the web. Four inches of 
water separates the statuette from th 
of the bath. Now, a spider can _neithe 
nor jump nor swim, so far as I know, ni 
is there any leaf or floating substance 1: 
water on which it could have cross¢ 
order to arrive at Mercury’s forefinge: 
one occasion I watched a spider swing : 
a narrow stream, after many failures, wit 
aid of the wind from a high projecting pi 
heather, but in this instance there is n 
above the bush or the figure from whic 
spider could swing or descend. 

Those 4ins. of deep water must hav 
crossed somehow. Can any naturalist enli 
me as to this problem ?—GILBERT COLER 
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THE SWEDISH HOUSE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


sirn—As a tailpiece 


to your articles on the 


Swedish house, this photograph of a 


deri 
cuca old farmhouse fireplace may be of 
interest. ; 

The angle arrangement is extremely good 
for log burning and for sitting round, and the 
traditional shapeliness seems to be very graceful, 
nor do the local builders seem ever to be at a 
Joss to produce pleasant proportions, and yet 
no two are alike. The chair in the photograph 
gives some idea of the scale. 
ans irch over the fire is formed by a strong 
cantile iron, on to which bricks are built, 
which °c then thickly plastered to give the 
smoot! nish. 

Ti. se shapes seem to suggest that Sweden 
does 1 need the ‘ purgative period’”’ of 


ae 
BY 





AN O! SWEDISH FARMHOUSE FIREPLACE, 


elemen'''y functionalism now prescribed to 
other f.:,opean peoples. She has long since 
achieve’ the simple form, plus grace, that we 
others ist work laboriously to recover.— 
HaroLp CURWEN. 
FRUMITY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—A harvest custom, still prevailing in 
parts of Cambridgeshire as a relic from the 
old-time feast days, is the making of frumity 
from the first threshing of the newly harvested 


wheat. In consistency it resembles porridge 
and is eaten cold with sugar. A fitting tribute 
to its excellence is the scramble of the children 
around mother for their share. 

It is made as follows : The grain is washed 


and stewed in plenty 


of water for two or three 


hours until it cracks, when it is drained and 


put aside to cool. 
currants and sul- 
tanas (or stoned 
raisins) is washed 
and stewed in new 
milk, until the fruit 
is swol len. The 
wheat is now added 
and the mixture 
brought to the boil. 
A thickening made 
of flour, milk and 
yolk of egg is then 
poured in and the 


whole, stirred vig- 
orously until it 
thickens like a cus- 
tard, . delicious 
mess ©! pottage is 
the result—C. G. 
M. Haereguin. 


ZE} 8AS AT 
TI ZOO. 


To EpIToR. 

Sir- view of 
the f that the 
Zoo mly been 
able, « ig the last 
twent ve years, 
to b one or 
two 7 s to live, 
the er ed picture 
may of interest 
to you iders. The 
Photo h was 
taken Mr. Solly 


Joel’s ilton Pad- 
docks ewmarket. 


Next day a quantity of 





COUNTRY LIFE. 


Mr. Joel brought two zebra colts 
and fillies to England in 1927, but 
the colts died. In 1929 he got 
another colt, which was mated 
with the fillies, and both had foals. 
The foal of one, however, died 
when it was a month old. This 
is a picture taken in September, 
1930, of the other filly and her 
foal when six weeks old.—F. G. 
AN UNUSUAL VISITOR. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A friend, writing to me 
from Fleet, Hants, states that a 
male crossbill frequently comes 
down to the bird-bath to drink, 
and asks me if this is not a very 
unusual occurrence. She is an 
enthusiastic bird lover, and has 
never known one to come down 
to her bird-bath in _ previous 
years, and is quite familiar with 
crossbill, so that she cannot be 
making a mistake. The bird in 
question was a male in full 
adult plumage and very fearless.— 
PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 
KEEPING OUT CATTLE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Some time ago I saw an 
article (I forget where) describing 
the latest system of railway level 
crossings in which no gates were 
required. The entrances were 
guarded by a grid of parallel rails 
at ground level and hollow under- 
neath, and cattle were afraid to cross as theit 
feet slipped down between. The rails were, 
however, close enough for pedestrians and 
wheeled traffic to pass over with ease. The 
enclosed photograph will show how ancient 
this system really is. It shows a grid of granite 
stones guarding the entrance to Ruan Minor 
Church, Cornwall. The same principle is 
illustrated by the stone stiles in the fences 
of that same district. Although they are quite 
low—many of them consisting of only three 
stones—the horizontal gap between the top 
and bottom ones forms 2 grid which prevents 
cattle from getting over—D. A. RAWLENCE. 











WING-BEATS 
To THE EDITOR 
Sir,—Reliable information as to the period 
of the wing beats of birds is difficult to obtain. 
The only birds whose tlight I have been able 
satisfactorily to observe and time are the 
herons. They have a favourite fishing ground 
by Syon Reach, and I am often able to note 
with a stop watch the pace of their wing beats 
as they return in the evening to their heronries 
in Richmond Park and elsewhere. 
The normal wing beats of a heron are 
at the pace of 160 to 165 a minute. The 
observations which I have taken range from 


SIX-WEEKS OLD. 
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A GRANITE GRID. 


150 to 180 beats a minute. As these birds 
differ considerably in size, such a variance is 
not unexpected. Lilienthal gives the wing beat 
of a stork as two beats a second. 

As one of the storks which are kept in 
Kew Gardens has this year been allowed 
unpinioned wings, I had hoped to have been 
able to verify the period with my stop watch. 
Earlier in the year we often watched with 
delight the flight of the stork over the house- 
tops, but whenever I have been able to observe 
him he was sailing in magnificent circles with 
only an occasional stroke of his vast wings. 
In proportion to the size of the bird, the wing 
area is extraordinary. Since my return from 
a summer holiday I have not seen him. 

One day in Kew Gaidens I saw three 
swans flying overhead in close arrow-head 
formation. They kept perfect time with their 
wings. I made a_ stop-watch observation, 
but I am not confident of the accuracy of my 
counting. It worked out at 220 beats a 
minute.-—JOHN D. BATTEN. 


RABBIT CATCHING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Now that the rabbit catching season has 
begun, might I once again draw your readers’ 
attention to the advantage of using the humane 
rabbit snare recommended by this society in pre- 
ference to the use 
of the cruel steel- 
toothed trap. The 
method advocated is 
more humane, and is 
of benefit to the deal- 
ers, inasmuch as it 
prevents swollen 
heads, lacerated 
limbs, and bulging 
eyes, thereby making 
the rabbits more 
saleable. 

Many thousands 
of these snares are 
sold annually by this 
Society, and we have 
numerous testimoni- 
als as to the effective- 
ness of them. 

We should be 
pleased to send any 
of your readers a 
sample snare to- 
gether with full par- 
ticulars of the same 
if they would send 
two penny stamps to 
this office (105, Jer- 
myn Street, London, 
S.W.1) to cover 
cost of snare and 
postage —E. G. 
FAIRHOLME, Chie/ 
Secretary of the 
Royal Society for 
the Preventicn of 
Cruelty to Animals. 
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AN OLD INN. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Perhaps _ the 
enclosed photograph 
may interest readers 
of CounTrry LIFE. 
This picturesque old 
inn is situated at 
Chessington in 
Surrey, and has re- 
mained almost un- 
changed for the last 
400 years. The 
ancient bar parlour 
contains a low oak- 
beamed ceiling and 
open fireplace, and 
Dick Turpin ts said 
to have taken refuge 
there on _ various 
occasions. It has 
an unusual _ sign, 
consisting of a 
swinging gate, and 
on it the following 

words : 

‘This gate hangs well and hinders none, 
Traveller, drink well, and pass on.” 
Although only 143 miles from London, 

the West Surrey Beagles continue to hunt in 
its vicinity. These old inns are, unfortunately, 
rapidly disappearing to make way for more 
modern structures, and this Bones Gate Inn 
is one of the very few now remaining near 
London.—J. Francis CLEMENTS. 


A CHANCE FOR A POTTERY. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I wonder whether any of your readers 
can he!p me over the following problem : 

Before the War I used to buy at the 
Cumnock Pottery Company in Ayrshire (a firm 
which no longer exists) ordinary Sankey flower 
pots, but with a saucer and a dark green glaze. 
These pots were made in all sizes and could be 
bought at quite a cheap price per dozen, and 
were very useful for plants growing for the 
house. For the last year I have been trying 
to find some pottery firm who would undertake 
this iob, but without success. The nearest 
I got being one company who made an estimate 
for 5in. pots at 5s. 6d. each—obviously not a 
practical proposition. 

If any firm could be found to undertake 
this work—besides the 100 or more I should 
like to order myself, I have several friends who 
would be glad to take some too.— V. LECONFIELD. 


A HORNED TREE. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Visitors to the Yosemite 
Natural History 
California, are always interested in the “‘ tree 
with horns.’’ This is a section of a redwood 
tree from which the horns of a_ Roosevelt 
elk protrude evenly on each side. The tree, from 
which the section was cut, was found some years 
ago growing in the forest near Scotia, Cali- 
fornia. Actually, it was discovered by an Indian 
woodchopper, who, at the time, could hardly 
believe his eyes. On returning to the camp at 
night he reported his discovery, and a party 
went out to examine the mystery tree on the 
next day. Then they found the “ tree with 
horns ’’ as described by the Indian, the antlers 
being upside down with their tips resting on 
the ground. The tree was cut down and, 





ELK HORNS EMBEDDED IN REDWOOD 


Museum of 
at Yosemite National Park, 


COUNTRY LIFE. 
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BONES GATE INN. 


judging by the ring count, it was estimated 
to be about one hundred years old. The section 
with the antlers was sawn off and one side of 
this part was split away. Then was revealed 
an intact skull of an elk buried in the tree’s 
redwood. With the exception of the points 
of the antlers being somewhat decayed, the 
horns, as a whole, were in a wonderful state of 
preservation. It is remarkable how the horns 
could have withstood the effects of at least a 
century’s weather so well. An examination 
of the “‘tree with horns” at the Museum 
brought a reasonable explanation. An elk died 
on the spot where the tree was growing and 
its skull was left on the ground. A seedling 
tree grew from a position directly under the 
skull. As the shoot reached upward it found a 
hole in the bony obstruction of the skull. 
At this period the skull completely enclosed 
the tree. ‘Time went on and the tree added 
to its girth and height so that finally the skull 
was engulfed in the redwood.—S. LEONARD 
BASTIN. 


OSPREY IN SCOTLAND. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—It is now seven years since the last 
osprey was seen in Scotland, and during that 
period many efforts have been made to have 
the species re-introduced from the Continent. 
I am not aware, however, that much success 
has attended these attempts, and, in fact, most 
of them have never got past the planning stave. 
A few months ago Captain Knight, whose 
fame as a naturalist is almost world-wide, 
released two pairs of ospreys in suitable dis- 
tricts to the north of our Grampians, and, given 
a fair opportunity for getting acclimatised, 
there appeared to be no reason why they should 
not thrive and multiply among the vast soli- 
tudes of the central Highlands. It is now 
reported that a specimen of this breed— 
presumably one of those brought in by Captain 
Knight—has been found dead at Grantown 
(Strathspey), but I have not been able to ascer- 
tain whether it was a male or a female. Fortu- 
nately for the good name of local gamekeepers, 
the bird seems to have come to a natural end, 
and there is no suggestion that it became the 
victim of gunshot wounds or any injuries 
produced by lethal weapons. The case illus- 
trates very forcibly the difficulty of introducing 
foreign fowls, even when they belong to a 


THE 


THE OSPREY 
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The first 
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climatic \ 
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health, and 
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to their | 
sets up x 
turbances 
they often 
The samy 
circumst: 
observable 
quadruped 
sheep, for 
when bro 
one past 
another, e: 
the same « 
apt to die 
until time, 
healer 
the w 
acclimatisation. Hence the high p 
for native stock when a sheep farn 
over by one tenant from another. 
would be wise, in any future enc 
introducing birds from Scandinavi 
where abroad, to have a syndicate fi 
would share the expense, for the dea 
ring on the voyage, say, across the 
or immediately on arrival in this co 
always heavy and add very consi 
the expense of the experiment. It i 
that a large number of fowls shou! 
down, if satisfactory results are to a 
the resources of one man are not aly 
cient to bear the substantial cost t 
necessarily be involved. Mr. Stuar 
disbursed much money in trying t 
ryper or willow grouse settled on his M 
property, but owing to the difficul 
alluded to—chiefly transport and acclin 
fatalities—he had to give up his 
without gaining his object. Hence th 
bility of small ‘‘ companies ”’ being 
when introduction is contemplated.— 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an osp 


has just arrived at the ‘‘ Zoo,”’ the fir 
kind that has been seen at the Gard 
the year 1893. 

The bird is one of those which 
Knight liberated in Scotland a short ti 
hoping they would establish them 
our isles. But the land north of th: 
evidently did not appeal to the feathe: 
for it crossed the border and flew sou 
Becoming exhausted, it landed on 
boat off Great Yarmouth, and was t 
tured. 

The osprey, which formerly 
Scotland, feeds almost entirely uj 
both fresh-water and marine. Soari! 
air to a considerable height above th: 
the water, it suddenly drops upon its 
seizing it with its claws. As a rule, 
merely submerges its legs when stri! 
occasionally it will entirely disappea 
the water for a short period. 

The newcomer at the ‘‘ Zoo”’ 
ration of six whiting a day.—B. 

[Curiously 


enough, we received 


same post these two letters, one 
provides the answer to the other.—F! 


WHICH CAME SOUTH. 
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BIG RACES AT KEMPTON 


T should, be placed to the credit of the Kempton 
Park executive that, working in association with the Board 
of Control, who have erected admirable Tote buildings in 
the two popular enclosures, they have improved most of 
the amcuities for those who can only afford to pay the lowest 
rate of entry to a first-class racecourse. I commend what has 
been done ‘» executives generally and congratulate the Kempton 
» at last taking action at a time when proserity for 


directorate : taking ; 
racecourse « “ecutives 1S far from being guaranteed. 

The bi: event of last week-end’s meeting was the Duke of 
York Han’ -ap, not only for the way it was worked out with the 
assistance + he judge, but for its bearing on the Cambridgeshire, 
which is do be decided next Wednesday week at Newmarket. 
Last year » recalls, the race was won by the three year old 
filly Dou Life. She went on to win the Cambridgeshire 
under at. penalty. The latest winner, Hot Bun, is also in 
the Camb shire, and her original weight as a result of a short- 
head vict 1as been raised from 7st. 6lb. to 8st. alb. Second 
to her, a! us narrowly beaten, was Racedale, a four year old 
owned b Dowager Lady Nunburnholme, while a length 
behind it -d place was Argonaute II, a French-bred horse 
owned b L. Schiff. Both second and third are trained by 
Captain Boyd Rochfort. eh ; 

Now the face of it Hot Bun cannot maintain the form 
with Rac - at that difference of rolb., and I do not think 
she will », On the other hand, this was the first time this 
year Hot had showed anything like 
the form h made her so smart last 
season, yossible she is just recover- 


To my mind it is incon- 


ing that tf 
she can do so between now 


ceivable 


and the ibridgeshire. I shall rule 
her out. 

By t! ay, there was an interesting 
sequel to win. The Stewards gave 
directions it samples should be taken 
by their \ inary surgeon of her saliva 
to be an» sed later by an expert of 
acknowled’ < repute. Outside the box 
to which was taken was a policeman 


[ suppose, it was to see that 
1dmission to the box apart 
lready in it. There I saw 
Mr. Slococ: and his assistant busy taking 
swabs of the saliva and of the perspira- 
tion. Mr. frank Cundell, who is a well 
known veterinary specialist, was there in 
the interests of the trainer, “‘ Sandy ”’ 
Braime, and, I presume, the owner, 
M. Wittouck, who is a Belgian and races 
chiefly in France. Mr. Frank Cundell 
was presented with one of the swabs. 
The other would be conveyed to the 
analytical chemist, and, in due course, 
we shall hear whether the results are 
positive or negative. The mare, I thought, 
seemed rather excited in her box, but it 
might have been mere resentment over 
the unusual procedure after a race. 
Turning to the race again, one must 
mention the failure of an exceptionally 
hot favourite in Mr. H. E. Morriss’s 
Artist’s Proof. As a four year old he was 
weighted 14lb. above Hot Bun and 13]b. 
above Racedale. Though he failed to do 
better than finish fourth, I am still satisfied he was entitled on the 
strength of his best form as a three year old—he had only been 
out once before this season—to go out favourite. It may be that 


whose dut 
no one ha 
from thos 


W. A. Rouch. 


DR. 


he wanted this race, and that if it could be run again under the 
same conditions he would do ever so much better. He just did 
not come into the picture when he should have done, and though 
I believe bis jockey, Fox, said there was no excuse for him, I 
have other :deas. 

Perhans Artist’s Proof would have done better on a straight 
course. ! ‘cel sure Racedale would have done so, which is why 
I think h: will do relatively better for the Cambridgeshire, that 
is, if he -ts over his hard race all right. Racedale probably 
lost the ra. through receiving a bump from his stable companion, 
Argonaut: ‘I, just when he was coming with a fine finishing 
burst. can, therefore, almost regard him as a winner (a 
moral o without a penalty for the Cambridgeshire. It is 
more us han otherwise for the Cambridgeshire to be won 
by a thr: ‘ar old, but I am sure The Recorder and all others 
have thi ir year old to beat. Much depends on whether he 
Bets ove: s race. His trainer tells me he takes an unusually 
long tim pull round after a race. I think I shall chance his 
doing so 

The ce for the Imperial Produce Stakes revealed Mr. 
Marshall ld’s Jacopo as an uncommonly fine colt, although 
he did I lite win. He was beaten a neck in a valiant attempt 
to give to Mr. A. F. Basset’s brown colt, Doctor Dolittle, 
who a vi 10rt time ago won, first time out, at Newbury. Third 
to these s was Sir Charles Hyde’s grey filly, The Leopard 
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DOLITTLE, WINNER 
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who cost 8,000 guineas as a yearling and was, in fact, the highest- 
priced yearling of 1929. Fourth was Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s 
Homer, a chestnut colt by Hurry On from Double Back. 

I should say that the winner was quite all out, and though 
the second was not given a severe race by Joe Childs, it seemed 
to me that he could not have done any more. Certainly Jacopo 
stood out as the handsomest of the field of eleven, and if level 
weights had been the order he would have equally stood out 
as an easy first. If all goes well wi:h him he will make up into a 
three year old of distinction. 

I had considerable hopes of Fearsome proving good enough 
to win for Mr. J. P. Hornung. By Pommern from Lady Phoebe, 
he is a full brother to Apple Sammy, who was not a true stayer. 
Lady Phoebe’s breeding is not on staying lines, and here may be 
said to be the weakness, since the sire, Pommern, has produced 
some quite useful stayers. 

Fearsome might just about have won at five furlongs, but 
from that point he began to fade out and was a well beaten 
colt at the finish. I am sorry, as I should so much like Mr. 
Hornung to own a first-class three year old. The Aga Khan 
ran both Mah Mahal and Jacques Emile Blanche. The latter 
seemed to be preferred. He is a bay colt by Gainsborough 
from Blanc Mange and was bred by his owner at the Sheshoon 
Stud in Ireland. 

Lord Rosebery one day may not regret having given a fairly 
big sum for his bay colt Sandwich, as a yearling, who, being by 





Copyright. 
OF THE IMPERIAL PRODUCE STAKES. 
Sansovino from Waffles, is a half-brother to the 1925 Derby 
winner, Manna. Doctor Dolittle cost Mr. Basset 1,500 guineas 
as a yearling. By Abbot’s Trace, he is from a successful brood 
mare in Sundrilla, the dam of Kincardine, now at the stud in 
Oxfordshire, and of Barrack Law, who is a smart handicap winner 
this year for Sir H. Cunliffe-Owen. 

I notice, by the way, that this important Imperial Produce 
Stakes was first run for in 1889, the distance being five furlongs. 
Certainly it has been won by some notable horses, among 
which I may mention Chelandry (who became a notable brood 
mare at Lord Rosebery’s stud), Ard Patrick, Flair, Neil Gow, 
Prince Palatine, Pommern, Tetratema, Cos, Picaroon and Cresta 
Run. Mumtaz Mahal experienced her first defeat in it. Her 
daughter, Mah Mahal, was likewise beaten in last week’s race. 

The only other event on the first day of the meeting worth 
recalling is the Queen Elizabeth Handicap of five furlongs. I 
do so for the reason that first and second came from a comparatively 
small stable—Mr. R. J. Farquharson’s at Tilshead. This old 
Ceylon planter, who long ago left the East, trains the winner, 
Early Closing, for Lord Portman, and his own horse, a three 
year old named Venskye was second. Both are geldings, one 
being by Duncan Gray, who deserves some patronage from 
breeders—he is at Mr. R. L. V. Sherwood’s stud at Cheveley 
Park, near Newmarket—and the other by Vencedor, himself a 
smart sprinter by Orby, who gets a number of speedy horses, 
though nothing particularly outstanding. Mellin, the top weight, 
finished fourth. Thus he was at last checked after winning a 
sequence of handicaps. PHILIPPOs. 
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QUETTA POINT-TO-POINT RACES 
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THE BIG DITCH FROM THE DISTANCE. 
The mountains behind over 10,000 feet. 


OINT-TO-POINT races are the order of the day in 

India, held in every Hunt, as at home, towards the close 

of the season. The Quetta Hunt, situated in the North- 

west of India, since Quetta is the only town of any size 

in Baluchistan, has its full share of difficulties to over- 
come. The rainfall amounts to barely gins. per year; 
cover is exceptionally scanty in consequence—it is, indeed, safe 
to state that outside a five-mile radius of Quetta there is barely 
one tree per square mile. ‘Two months of the hunting season 
are curtailed by an excessively severe winter, part of the country 
is arable, irrigated by ‘‘ Karez”’ (water from natural underground 
canals) ; mostly it is barren, dry plain with complete absence of 
grass, upon which nothing will grow, owing entirely to the lack 
of water. It was over the arable country that the Point course 
was this year laid. 

The jumps were all natural as found on any average hunting 
day and consisted for the most part of deep ditches, some with 
banks, some without, artificial waterways and mud walls. Three 
and a half miles in length with some dozen jumps made a stiff 
course, and especially in the team races on the second day, many 
were the “ also rans.” 

The first of the Hunt races was ‘“‘ A Pony Race” open to 
ponies of the 14.3 hands and under; there were eleven entries 
and nine faced the starter. The biggest jump, a very wide and 
deep ditch, being considered too wide for ponies under 15 hands, 
Was cut out. Spectators were able to see very nearly the whole 
course from start to finish. The race was an excellent one, 
three ponies coming up the straight together, having completed 
the course in fine style. It was won by Major E. E. Kennedy, 
I.A.S.C., on his little country-bred pony Christopher Robin. 
This pony, only 14.1} hands high, carrying nearly a stone over 
weight, is undoubtedly one of the best hunters in the Quetta 
district: 

Owing to the lack of entries for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Race,’ an 
““Indian Off- 
cers’”’ race was 
substituted, open 
to all troop horses 
from the various 
units—to be 
ridden by an In- 
dian officer. As 
might be expected, 
it was won by an 
officer of the In- 
dian cavalry regi- 
ment stationed in 
Quetta (the 
Scinde Horse), 
though the 
second place was 
taken by an officer 
of the Indian 
Signals, who rode 
exceedingly well. 
Great excitement 
prevails among the 
native population 
in the event of a 
race of this des- 

cription, and the 
winner is vocifer- 
ously cheered— 





wildly in the air, congratulations loudly shouted, hand-shak«s and 
embraces being common events. 

The Hunt Cup—the race of the day—was the next item. 
The entries for this race were good, and out of the seventeen, 
fourteen faced the starter. There was a rush for the first jump, 
a wall, some 4ooyds. from the start, and the dust storm ‘aging 
at the time made it very unpleasant both for spectators and those 
participating ; not until the first mile and a half had been covered 
and the first turn taken were the spectators, the wind blowing 
the dust away, able to see what was happening. One of three 
favourites, Chessy, a country-bred chestnut gelding owned by 
Captain S. Greeves, took the lead at the big jump half the way round 
the course and increased it considerably as it continued the circuit, 
winning by a very handsome margin of some hundreds of yards, 
A picture of Chessy taking the biggest jump is seen below. Other 
good horses in this race were Charles, Jazz, Lookahead, winner 
only a month before of the Cavalry Steeplechase at Lahore and 
winner of many races during the last five years in Peshawar and 
and Rawalpindi. 

The last race of the day was the Heavy-weight Race ; for 
this there were eight starters. It was won by Major N. M. 
Mulloy’s George, a very fast race and well ridden; as will be 
seen, this horse won again later, out of a field of twenty-four, 
a very fine performer. 

A second series of races, the Team Races, were held over 
the same course a week later. These amounted to Regimental 
Races, each team nominating three horses. Points to be counted 
were as follows : one for the winner, two for the second, and so 
on—the team with the least number of marks being declare i the 
winner ; amember of a team not completing the course disqu: lified 
the team. 

The first race—the Light-weight Team Race—for ‘cams 
to carry 35 stone, proved the course to be a severe one. Five 
teams faced the starter ; only one—the Scinde Horse—fini shed. 

There were seen 
to be four ‘oose 
horses before half 








a mile had Deen’ 


% =e covered, and here 
ay hal were several efu- 
sals at the dig 
jump. Maj N. 
M. Mull. y’s 
George c me 
home ffirst ain 
in excellent  yle. 
The other wo 
members oi the 
team finis ed 
third and ith, 
the only tear to 
complete he 
course and so _ asy 
winners. Oily 
seven out of fif- 
teenstartersp* sed 
the winning | °st. 

The sec ond 
race —the Sc ide 
Horse Squac on 
‘Team Race 
proved ano her 
and new excite- 


pagris thrown CHESSY, WINNER OF THE HUNT CUP, AT THE BIG DITCH. ment. Each 
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squadron entered a team and all faced the 
starter. ‘The course was cut down owing 
to the fact that few of the horses entered 
had had any experience of cross-country 
work. The fourth ditch from home saw 
four horses practically on top of _one 
another in a state of semi-exhaustion ; 
many were the falls, though no one was 
badly injured. The Headquarter Wing 
proved the winners by taking first, fourth 
and fifth places. 

1c Heavy-weight Team Race, for 
teams carrying 39 stone, was next run off. 
One m, that of the Indian Army Ser- 
vice Corps, was unable to start, owing to 
the that five out of seven entered 
horses were lame as a result of the races 
k earlier ; as these five included 
both winners of the Pony Cup and 
the :t Cup, it was impossible to enter. 
The lian Army Service Corps, having 
Cup in 1928 and 1929, had bad 


ot ¢ 


Wol 
luc not being able to compete this 
ve lhe Western Command District 
an ioade Staffs proved the winners, 
tak: first, third and fifth places in 
Bri +r J. G. Dill, Brigadier E. C. Gepp and Captain D. F. 
Mc nel; there were again some refusals at the Beechers 
Bre f the course, causing one team to be disqualified. 
e last item on the programme was a race for the local 
& 
o 
° 
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COMING HOME. LAST 


zamindars (landowners) 





JUMP BUT ONE. 


residing within ten miles of Quetta open 


to country-bred animals ; no weight or height restrictions were 


imposed 
tants, it fell somewhat 








RURAL 


Golden hours march on to die, 
Mighty is their passing by. 

Silence like a blessing stays ; 

You cannot hear the lapse of days ; 
Only a moist and earthly air 

Smells of autumn everywhere, 

And secret frosts in the small hours 
Scorch the tender tips of flowers. 
Apple trees are lightened now ; 

A week ago on every bough 

Swung ripe clusters, ready to drop, 
Now, but for one or two at top 
Of taller trees, in heaps they lie, 
And scent the wind as it blows by. 


All day long have mists made dim 

The trees that stand about the stream, 
Changing their colours with the sun. 

Over valley farmsteads run 

The wreaths of bonfires burning weeds. 
Twisting smokes that no one heeds. 

Now ploughmen’s cries from stubble resound, 
The long line of brown mares turns round ; 
They climb the slope again, and score 

The field with one clean furrow more. 


About the hills the sulky fire 

Of autumn blazes daily higher ; 
Woods more still than summer eves, 
Shiver and let fall their leaves. 
Upon the footpaths chestnuts fall, 
Crashing down through the thick pall 
Of silence, and the schoolboy thiet 
Pales at the scratching of a leaf, 
And fears the robin’s hopeless song. 


AUTUMN 


Usually a very popular event with the local inhabi- 


flat this year on account of the lack of 
entries. Only four were obtained. The 
owners were allowed to make their own 
conditions — no jumps — no flags — 
nothing would induce them to ride 
round flags if they were told to, and 
disqualification for not doing so would 
cause terrible discontent. The four were 
taken to the finishing posts—a village 
a mile or so away was pointed out and 
they were told to go round it and come 
back. They fled off down the straight, 
beating their nags—probably well used 
to it—as they went, and were lost in a 
cloud of dust; they all got to the 
village, rounded it and were soon in 
sight again, making for the winning posts. 
The first two horses, both belonging to 
one Jehan Khan, came up the straight at 
a great pace amid cheers of the crowd, 
both animals looking exhausted after a two 
and a half mile gallop 


Suddenly a wind among 
The tallshot saplings rattles near, 


And from the 
And lifeless, le 
But while they 


Early, coldly e 


upper branches, sere 
aves float singly down ; 
sink the gust has gone. 


vening comes. 


From our twenty cottage homes 
By four o’clock the chimneys smoke. 


In candlelight 


strikes five o’clock. 


Then boys and men trudge lane by lane 
Home to kitchen fires again. 


The clay they 
Strong is the s 


laboured in smells strong, 
mell of stable dung ; 


But from their jackets hanging now 
Mud bespattered in a row 
The reek of bonfire smoke persists, 


Putting the wi 


fe in mind of mists, 


And red ripe crabs and berried hedges, 
Of the cold handrail over bridges, 
Of courting days, and years ago; 
Though in her moving to and fro 
She never stops for all this dreaming 


Till plates be 


served and teacups: steaming. 


The window shakes as a gust swoops by, 
Up the great chimney blows a sigh, | 
Sparks and flames bob down and up. 


Then, over a 
The oll man 


lipward lifted cup, 
speaks of weather signs, 


Fears a gale, indeed inclines 


To expect a c 


hange this even night ; 


For sky was red, and rooks in flight 
Went wildly home to roost, says he. 


The two boys 


nod; the wife pours tea. 
FRANK KENDON. 
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COLLECTOR 


HE title of this article will sound to some ears as a phrase 

that is in itself paradoxical. That must be my justification 

for writing it. Collecting has been too exclusively confined 

to what is old, and at the very name of antique the func- 

tion of criticism is hushed. The connoisseur is often 
synonymous with the antiquarian and is ‘‘ knowing” only in 
works of art by hands now dead. I will say nothing here against 
the cult of the antique, on the effects of that cult on many crafts 
and trades, nor will I argue the cause of “‘ modern’”’ as opposed 
to ‘‘ period”’ decoration. The subject is adequately dealt with 
by Mr. J. C. Rogers, himself an authority on old furniture, in his 
Introduction to an admirable volume which Country LIFE has just 
issued (Modern English Furniture, 21s.)._ I will remember that I am 
addressing myself to collectors. Is it not possible that the basis 
of collecting could be profitably widened ? Are there not grounds 
for recognising modern furniture as fine furniture, as furniture 
in the same tradition as that which we have for long treasured 
and imitated ? Perhaps it will not be irrelevant to remind readers 
that there are collections of modern paintings which, when the 
original cost of each picture is considered, have proved the most 
valuable investments to their owners. 

The extreme reverence for old furniture as opposed to new 
is in itself untraditional. Those for whom the masterpieces of 
the eighteenth century were made were invariably the devotees 
of the latest fashion. Were it not so, the century would hardly 
have seen the flowering of so many and such vigorous styles. 
Nor were the great designers themselves overawed by those who 
had gone before them. It is doubtful if they treated them with 
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sufficient respect. Thus Sheraton can write : ‘“‘ Notwithst 
the late date of Hepplewhite’s book, if we compare som« 
designs, particularly the chairs, with the newest taste, \ 
find this work has already caught the decline, and perha; 
little time will suddenly die in the disorder.” I daresay ( 
designers are now saying the same thing of the furniture 
startled us at Paris in 1925. Nor can I refrain from 
Sheraton’s opinion of the great Thomas Chippendale. 
for the designs themselves, they are now wholly antiquat 
laid aside though possessed of great merit, according to th 
in which they were executed.” If we think of Chip, 
furniture in terms of modern life we will acknowledge th 
of Sheraton’s judgment. It is obvious that if the great ; 
could revisit this tight little island to-day, they would be ast: 
to find their designs in such vogue. They would be f 
to see their products preserved in museums and private | 
but they would deplore the plight of their successors. In p| 
the case of the modern furniture designer I am at least in ; 
able company. 

In turning the pages of photographs which Mr. Rog 
collected in the volume just published, we shall surely | 
concede that our designers of to-day are not lacking ei 
craftsmanship or ingenuity. There may or may not bea C!} 
dale among them. ‘The incidence of genius is rare, anc 
unconnected with patronage and encouragement. The dc, 
cannot for ever be translating his ideas into wood unless t 
someone to buy his products. That very elemental fact 
always borne in mind by impatient critics. 
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EBONY CABINET WITH SATINWOOD DRAWERS. HAND PAINTED BY LOUISE POWELL 
AND DESIGNED BY PETER WAALS. (From “ Modern English Furniture.’’) 
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MODERN FURNITURE FOR THE 
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One may distin- 
guish three distinct 
tendencies in our 
modern English 
furniture, tendencies 
which are of some 
importance to ‘the 
collector. The first 
derives rather 
directly from the 
Continent, and sub- 
jects ‘urniture to a 
gene! scheme of 
deco-ation. This 
was .1e method of 
the ..dam_ brothers 
par « -ellence in this 
coun y. Personally, 
I thuk there is a 


grea’ leal to be said 
for ind it is quite 
poss e that we 
shal learn to re- 
dec e our rooms 
as ularly as we 
pur. se a new Car. 
Yet * is obvious 
th 1 sideboard, 
the es of which 
are nceived to fit 
a iliar scheme 
for modern flat, 
will oc difficult to 
plac among family 
hei: ms—-not 1m- 


poss ie, perhaps, 
but difficult. It 


seer. to me that this is a realm in which collectors will need 
It must also be said in criticism 


to w. k very warily indeed. 
that uch of the furniture that the trade delights to describe 


as dernist’’ or ‘‘ modernistic’”’—to show how many removes 
it is ‘rom the merely modern—is chiefly distinguished by the 
nov of its lines and proportions, a novelty arising not out 
of loical fitness, but from specious similarity to other modern 
thin In endeavouring to give architecture and furniture 
the ‘eamline appearance of a motor car, as a writer in 
The ‘imes remarked recently, our designers forget that the 
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; tormer are static 
and the latter 
mobile. 

At the opposite 
pole of temperament 
is modern furni- 
ture which shows 
only a variation of 
classical forms and 
motives. I am 
afraid most of the 
examples designed 
by distinguished 
architects come 
within this category. 
The pieces are suit- 
able enough to their 
surroundings, and 
that, perhaps, is the 
most that can be 
said for them. 
They will not have 
great interest to col- 
lectors. 

Between these 
two schools of 
thought I will 
place the third 
and, to my mind, 
the most important 
element in con- 
temporary design. 
Traditional 
certainly, but not 
so much in repro- 
DRAWERS. W. SIMPSON. ducing the shapes 

and ornaments of 


the classical periods, as in its method of design and manu- 
facture. This school has developed rather slowly and cauticusly 
from the “‘ homespun” stage in which Ernest Gimson left 
it, but it must be remembered that its pioneers, Barnsley, 
Heal and others, have received scanty encouragement for their 
experiments. On the other hand, our designers have this advan- 
tage over their rivals abroad: that they are not obsessed with 
functionalism. ‘They have known for a very long time that the 
basis of all good design is fitness for purpose, and that beyond that 
lie the more fascinating realms of fine cabinetmaking. It is 


probable that the increased interest which the 
younger generation is taking in simple modern 
furniture will enable designers to show their 
mettle with the new woods and materials which 
have lately become available. One or two 
shrewd collectors, as Mr. Rogers can show, 
have already seen how well some of these 
modern pieces will blend with their elders. They 
are, as yet, sufficiently rare to be almost “ signed.” 
Still better will pieces by several designers blend, 
if those who are furnishing their homes will be 
content to do so gradually—in a word, to “collect.” 


REVOLVING BOOK-CASE IN ENGLISH 


SYMONDS AND LUTYENS. WALNUT. SIDNEY BARNSLEY. 
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MOVEABLE BED WITH FIXED MANSARD GALLERY. 

























WEATHERED OAK. MANSARD GALLERY. 
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If at this stage I ma: 


be 


permitted a digression, I should 


like to take the reader to 
Exhibition of Modern Te: 
cies in Furnishing which 
and Sons are holding al! 
month at their Mansard G3! 
There he or she will hay 
opportunity of examining 
modern furniture in the \ 
as the saying is, though it 
soon be “ in the metal,”’ fo 
Heal affords us the pleasu 
testing some of these con 
able tubular chairs and 
even designed a table t 
with them. The table is co 
in Monel metal. Howe; 
am not asking the collect 
pay very serious attentio 
to metal chairs; let him 
his attention to some o 
writing tables, beds and 
pieces in wood. Of the w 
desks, that illustrated he 
perhaps the most attractiy 
is a corner table and const: 
in weathered oak. The d 
arrangement is most inge 
and the centre cupboard, 
opened, brings out with i 
all too necessary telephone, 
side cupboard is for the I 
tory. The whole schen 
trays and drawers makes 
very desirable table for 
business man at home. 
this is only one of the se\ 
excellent desks contained 
this Exhibition. The | 
involve a greater break \ 
tradition, yet it is a break « 
tated by common sense. 
bed-head now contains ev« 
thing needed by the sle 


or the sleepless—bookshelf, co: 


cealed lighting, cupboard, 


Some are designed entirely wit 
woodwork at the head, and so 


with drapery. It is a matter 
choice which you prefer. ( 
can rely, of course, on the | 
itself being comfortable, beca 
it is made at Heals’, and 1 
is, after all, the most impor 
thing about any bed. At 
events, I think the collecto 
fine furniture who goes t 
representative exhibition 
this one now open at He 
will have to concede that fu 
ture is being made now wh 
in design and workmans’ 
can take its place along 
his well worn treasures 
he must surely give the mo: 
this advantage, that in cony 
ence it has everything in 
favour—the telephone cupb: 
and the bed-head just quotec 
but two examples taken all 
at random. 

I am not disputing that 
is a more hazardous path 
the modern collector to t: 
than that which is so caret 
marked with warning not 
by the authors of The Dictio? 
of English Furniture. Yet su 
half the joy of collecting 1: 
taking risks, and in mod 
furniture the risk is one 
judgment rather than of fa! 


The man or woman who \ 
not back his own judgment 
no true collector. Your coll 
tor of modern things will hz 


the added satisfaction of « 
couraging the arts and cra! 
of his own time. His go: 
judgment will be entirely | 
own and a source of legitima 
pleasure for the rest of his lif 
I am inclined to prophesy tha 
he will be no loser in the ba: 
gain. NoEL CARRINGTON. 


he 
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JAPANNED FURNITURE AT TRENT 
PARK 


is fairly frequently seen, though many were cut up and made into 


IR PHILIP SASSOON has collected at Trent a selection 
of lacquered—or, more accurately, ‘“‘ japanned ’’—furniture 
that illustrates almost the whole course of its vogue from 
its first burst of popularity in Charles II’s reign to its 
last gutterings in the sombre extravagances of the Regency. 
Bu: although the imitation of Chinese lacquer-work in Europe 
w2 not widespread before the third quarter of the seventeenth 
ce: ‘ury—of which epoch a characteristic specimen (Fig. 3) is 
th earliest example at Trent—a few small pieces of true Oriental 
la. uer were imported by the European companies before the 
er. of the sixteenth century, and examples of imitation are to 
b« ‘ound in this country so early as James I’s reign. The chief 
re ons for the rarity of genuine Oriental lacquer in Europe 
we, first, the jealousy with which the Chinese and Japanese 
erved from exportation examples of what was a private Imperial 
uct, and the collapse of European trading posts in the Far 
during the early years of the seventeenth century. Another 
It of the difficulty with which lacquer was smuggled out of 
n—where at this period the finest work was being produced 
‘hinese craftsmen for the Japanese Court—is the prevalence 
ne word ‘‘ Indian ”’ for all such Oriental imports. Although 
614 the inventory of Lord Northampton’s London house 
tions ‘‘ a china guilte cabonette upon a frame,” the inventory 
‘art Hall in 1641 alludes to Indian chests, cabinets, tables and 
ors. By that time direct commerce with Japan was inter- 
ed, and 
1 objects 
reached 
rope 
ne wia 
ia, Where 
merchant- 
1 picked 
nup. It 
not to the 
ipanies’ 
rest that 
r ulterior 
sin should 
known, 
in any 
e, to the 
erage 
suropean, 
India, China 
and Japan 
Were not yet 
clearly dis- 
tinguishable. 
By this time, 
however, de- 
coration in 
black and gold 
in imitation of 
lacquer had 
been begun, 
as is evi- 
denced by the 
cabinet illus- 
trated in the 
Dictionary of 
English Furni- 
ture, which 
can be dated 
circa 1620. 
The Re- 
storation 
restored to 
this country 
contact with 
Yrance and 
tiolland, 
v.nere the art 
c. Japanning 
id mean- 
hile been 
aking pro- 
ess; and 
rge consign- 
ents of 
ncised 
cquer from 
e East be- 
me avail- 
le, known at 
e time as 
antam work. 
1 the shape 
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apres 1—HANGING CUPBOARD IN BLACK AND GOLD LACQUER. 
One of a pair, formerly at Raynham Hall. 


is material 





tables, mirrors and cabinets. 


being copied. 


Soon, too, Bantam work was also 


By 1688 the study of and demand for lacquer was sufficient 
to enable John Stalker and George Parker to publish a Treatise 
of Japanning & Varnishing, which included a number of patterns 
for decoration derived from Oriental work and porcelain, and 
directions for the laying on of japan varnishes, etc. ‘The latter 
information was most likely derived from the Dutch, who, after 
trying the experiment of exporting furniture to China to be 


lacquered, brought 


Chinese craftsmen to Holland. Almost 


immediately, japanning became part of the polite education of 
In 1689 Sir Ralph Verney paid for his daughter 
to learn the art at school, and Lady Grisell Baillie in 1694 was 


young ladies. 


buying materials. 


It is probable, however, that, for some years 


to come, the output of fine japanned work was confined to a few 
expert firms, such as that of Hurd and Narcock, who, in 1692, 
applied for a patent for their method of lacquering, which they 
had brought ‘‘ to such a degree of curiosity and durableness as 


to equal any brought from India.” 


Yet in 1701 William Salmon, 


in the eighth edition of his encyclopedic Polygraphice, gave 
minute instructions for the amateur japanner, together with 
still more voluminous recipes for Alchemy, Perfuming and 
Drawing. In his section ‘‘ Of Raised & Embossed Works,” he 
gives some indication of the supply then available of elaborate 





Circa 1755. 


lacquer-work : 
Tho’ they who 
live in Great 
Cities, where 
there are variety 


of Artificers, 
have no. need 
of some of the 
following Dis- 
course ; because 
they can buy 
Embossed and 
Carved Frames, 
3oards, Tables, 
Pieces etc., 
ready made to 
their hands : yet 
for those who 
live in the Coun- 
Uy «sc ¢ We 
thought good to 
add a few Direc- 
tions how the Vy 
may do the same 
things and sup- 
ply those wants 
themselves. 


The raised 
patterns on 
japan were 
made of a 
mixture of 
strong glue- 
water and 
powdered 
whitening. 
Stalker and 
Parker de- 
scribe the 
metals used 
for the paint- 
ing, such as 
brass and 
silver dust, 
powdered 
copper and 
tin—the latter 
giving the 
dark silverish 
colour used 
often for 
** rock work ” 
on cabinets. 
The ex- 
tent to which 
japanning 
continued to 
be a fashion- 
able occupa- 
tion well into 
the Georgian 
period is indi- 
cated by a 
passage in 
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Frances Hutcheson’s “‘ Inquiry into our Ideas of Beauty & 
Virtue ’’—an interesting exposition of the xsthetics under- 
lying the formal garden and the Palladian movement ‘» 
architecture, and, indeed, this fashion for chinoise; 
as well: 

Our Indian Screens, which wonderfully supply the regulary imag 
tions of our Ladies with Ideas of Deformity, in which Natur 
very churlish & sparing, do want indeed all the Beauty arising { 
Proportion of Parts and Conformity to Nature; & yet they cai 
divest themselves of all Beauty & Uniformity in the separate p. 

as this diversifying of the human Body into various Contor 
may give :ome wild Pleasure. 


Gradually the “‘ wild pleasure’”’ of escaping fr 
classic decorum into the daring bizarreries of japan-w: 
ceased to satisfy the young ladies. ‘They took to the 
wilder joys of shellwork, which led on imperceptibly 
the admiration of ruins, and sketching in water colo 
But the art remained one of the stock-in-trades of 
professional cabinet-makers. 

It is unlikely that any of the japanning at Trent 
the work of amateurs. The fine cabinet enriched 














2.—DRESSING-TABLE OF ORIENTAL AND ENGLISH 
LACQUER. Circa 1750. 

















4—SMALL CABINET ON STAND. 
Circa 1760. 


mother-o’-pearl, and supported on a gilt pear-wood bas« 
and witha rich cresting, is of the best professional workman 
ship of Charles II’s later years. The stand represent 
the last phase of Charles II decoration, and the wor: 
may be dated circa 1685. 
An unusual piece is the red lacquer writing table, 
with gate legs, folding top, and drawers, illustrated in 
Fig. 9. It belongs to a type sometimes found veneered 
with seaweed marquetry, and developed from the simpl« 
gate-legged writing or card table without drawers. It 
may be dated circa 1695, and is an excellent example of 
the average standard of japanning. 
The development of gesso decoration early in the 
eighteenth century was, to some extent, an outcome of the 
‘embossed work ” described by Salmon, though it had 
been a common means of surfacing furniture in medizval 
times, and had been applied by several painters of the 
earlier Renaissance in Italy to provide relief—notably by 
Crivelli. The little gilt table in Fig. 5 has panels of 
3.—-LACQUER AND MOTHER O’ PEARL CABINET ON black lacquer in its tops and sides, which make it a more 
STAND. Circa 1685. elegant object than much of the gilt furniture produced 
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5 —GILT GESSO AND LACQUER TABLE. Cuca 1720. 


hat epoch—circa 1720. 
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Although the fashion for japanned 


k waned after 1720 before the classicising influence of Kent 
i the Palladian earls, by the middle years of the century it 
| i again become the latest chic. The taste for the rococo 
ceeded the taste for the grandiose, and, under the egis 


© those designers of 
, om Chippendale is 
t ~ figurehead, we see 
t' » pagodas and man- 
c ins, the peacocks 
i the Pekingese lions 
wding back upon 
scene. Damon and 
loris hurriedly 
nge back into their 
carded Chinese 
sses, and publishers 
hed new guides to 
noiserie upon the 
%kstalls. Edwards 
d Darly published 
a New Book of Chinese 
Jesigns in 1754; and 
The Ladies Amusement, 
or the Whole Art of 
Japanning Made Easy, 
containing upwards of 
fifteen hundred de- 
signs by Pillement and 
others, appeared in 
1760. 
The dressing table 
in black lacquer with 
a collapsible mirror 
(Fig. 2) is an important 
example of this Orien- 
tal revival. It belongs 
to the common type 
of knee-hole table, pre- 
valent during most of 
the century. But the 
application of feet 
carved with Chinese 
masks, and the slight 
embombement of the 
pedestals and top, 
indicate an effort to 
odify English tradi- 
yn to suit the decora- 

tion—pedestrian 
sugh that upon the 
mt may be. The 
o side panels, how- 
er, are imported 
riental work, of the 
ilychrome incised or 
Bantam ”’ kind. The 
mificance and suffi- 
ncy of the design 
1 this example of 
ie Oriental lacquer 
rms a striking con- 
ist to the European 
stiche. 

The table of red 

quer with a de- 


thable tray (Fig. 6) 
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7.—RED JAPANNED “BUFFET” WITH BLUE AND WHITE CHINA. Circa 1800. fine art the technique 


6.—ORIENTAL LACQUERED TABLE WITH DETACHABLE TRAY. 
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is probably a specimen of Oriental work—this time in its entirety. 
The claw and ball feet suggest that it was made for the Western 
market, possibly after a Western design. ‘The decoration of the 
legs, also—unless the whole piece is a Regency imitation— 
shows the Chinese artist adapting his style to a European pattern. 

In the hanging 
cupboard (Fig. 1), one 
of a pair, we reach the 
clou of the Trent col- 
lection, and one of the 
most finished of 
English chinoiseries in 
which lacquer has been 
used for the decora- 
tion. The back is 
composed of four 
Japanese lacquer 
panels in black and 
gold, set on end in 
pairs, and adorned 
with dragons. The 
sides also appear to be 
composed of imported 
panels—their fine 
designs contrasting 
markedly with the 
somewhat nondescript 
pattern on the door 
and cornice—derived 
from Persian or Indian 
work and obviously a 
Western imitation. The 
tracery of the front 
and the pagoda top 
surmounted by scrolls 
and bells contain the 
accepted chinoiserie 
motifs used by 
Chippendale on the 
well known lacquer 
bed formerly at Bad- 
minton, made _ circa 
1755, and now in the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum. These cup- 
boards, originally at 
Raynham Hall, 
Norfolk, are no doubt 
contemporary with the 
Badminton bed, and 
most likely the work 
of Chippendale’s fac- 
tory. In the Director, 
Chippendale gives 
several designs which 
he says are suitable 
‘for japanning, but 
gives no technical in- 
structions. Few of the 
numerous examples of 
japanned chinoiseries 
deriving from his book 
contain imported 
panels, though the 
French ébénistes at this 
time had brought to a 











8.—RED JAPANNED WORK TABLE. Circa 1820. 

of applying imported panels to the bombé surfaces of their de- 
signs. The small cabinet on stand (Fig. 4) is a typical example 
of English japanned chinoiserie of the middle years of the century. 
In the lattice ornament of the legs we see the Oriental fret already 
developing into Gothick. 

A renewed impetus was given to so-called japanned decoration 
by the fashion for Indian architecture, which produced the Brighton 
Pavilion and Sezincote. The Trent collection contains several 
examples of this phase, among them the two objects illustrated 


CLOCKS 


HE industry of clock-making was a notable one in England 

from the Restoration of the Monarchy onwards, and a 

survey of manufactures in this country in 1721 speaks 

of the ‘‘ great perfection arrived at in making of all sorts 

of glass, & clocks & watches’’; while a few years later 

Don Gonzales writes that London mechanics have ‘“ acquired 

a great deal of reputation in the world, and in many things, 

not without reason, for they excel in clock and cabinet work.”’ 

At a small but interesting exhibition at the Goldsmiths’ 

and Silversmiths’ Company, there are examples of the work of 

Thomas Tompion (1638-1713), an artist of conspicuous ability, 
to whom several important inventions in horology 


are due ; of his 
pupil, George Graham ; and of Joseph Knibb, also outstanding 


1.—BRACKET CLOCK BY THOMAS TOMPION. 
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Circa 1695. 
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9.—RED LACQUER WRITING-TABLE. Circa 1695. 

in Figs. 7 and 8. The former, though little can be said for it 

japanning, is a most attractive piece of furniture. The design 
have been finely outlined on a yellowish ground and then colourec 
thinly but vividly with vermilion, which, owing to its transparen 
application, is agreeably uneven in tint. The blue and whit 
pottery set on its shelves, against a dull red background, makes a 
merry show. ‘The small work table in red lacquer (Fig. 9), whicl 

from its exiguous size and trayed top, may have been intended for 
beadwork, seems to be even laterindate. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


BY TOMPION AND KNIBB 


names in the records of English clock-making. ‘The movement 
of the long-case clock by Thomas Tompion functions for one 
month between windings, and is fitted with a seconds pendulum. 
The movement is mounted with a gilt dial having a silvered hour 
and seconds circle, and gilt spandrel enrichments. The day 
is shown through the aperture above the hour VI, and the signa- 
ture of the maker is seen immediately below this hour. A feature 
is the bolt and shutter maintaining power, the lever of which is 
operated at X o’clock on the edge of the dial. This, when de- 
pressed, allows the key to be inserted for winding and at the 
same time maintains the power to the full while the weights are 
being wound up. It automatically releases itself to its former 
position a few minutes after winding. The case is veneered with 




















2.—ENGRAVED BACK-PLATE OF CLOCK. 
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3-—BRACKET CLOCK, BY JOSEPH KNIBB. Circa 1690. 


ulberry wood of a rich mottled figure, cross-banded with walnut. 
he hood is flanked at the sides by columns with finely carved 
orinthian capitals, and surmounted by a domed superstructure 


iriched with delicate foliate frets. 


jit. 7ins. high, dates from about 1700 (Fig. 5). 
The wooden-cased bracket clock first makes its appearance 

n the reign of Charles II ; after about 1685, the type of case with 
square dial enclosed by a framed door and a moulded top of 
quarter-round section, either of wood, brass mounted, or entirely 


yf 


brass, became 
fixed. There are 
three examples of 
these bracket 
clocks with basket 
tops at the Gold- 
smiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company, 
each having its 
case veneered with 
ebony. The finest 
of the three, by 
lhomas Tompion 
(Fig. 1), has a 
strike and_ silent 
action arranged to 
move up and 
down in an ob- 
ique direction on 
the right-hand 
side of the back- 
late, which is 
veautifully en- 
graved with leafy 
sprays, tulips and 
ther flowers. It 
is numbered 96. 
Che dial has a 
silvered hour 
ircle and an un- 
ouched water-gilt 
plate and span- 
drels. The mounts 
ipon the basket 
ind door are of 
water-gilt ormolu, 
inely chased and 
finished. This 
clock dates from 
ibout 1695. <A 
few years earlier 
in “date” 1s ~2 
bracket clock by 
Joseph Knibb, a 
noted maker and 


5.—LONG-CASE CLOCK, 


This clock, which stands 


all doy, 8-2 


IN CASE OF MULBERRY 


TOMPION. 


4.—BRACKET CLOCK, 


member of a famous clock-making family (Fig. 3). 
the hours upon a fine-toned bell. 
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BY GEORGE GRAHAM, 
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Circa 1715. 


It strikes 


On the back-plate, which is 


beautifully engraved, is the count wheel which regulates the 
hours of the striking mechanism. The dial is water-gilt, with 
cherub spandrels ; the hour circle is silvered and has pierced 


steel hands and a calendar dial. 


The third bracket clock in this exhibition (Fig. 4) dates 


from the close 


of Queen Anne’s 


reign, and 


is by George 


Graham, Tompion’s favourite pupil and apprentice, who died 


Circa 


BO wns Am 


1700. 
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WOOD, BY 


THOMAS 


in 1753.. The 
mechanism shows 
the influence of 
his master in its 
arrangement and 
fine finish. It 
strikes the hour in 
passing, and re- 
peatsthe hours and 
quarters when the 
pull cords on 
either side of the 
case are operated. 
The dial is 
mounted with 
silver  spandrels 
and bears the 
name of George 
Graham just above 
the figure XII 
There are also two 
smaller dials, the 
left hand one for 
front regulation, 
which is operated 
by turning the in- 


dex hand which 
raises or lowers 
the pendulum, 


and the right-hand 
dial, in which the 
index hand places 
the clock on strike 
or silent. The 
clock indicates the 
day of the month 
through an aper- 
ture above the 
figure VI. The 
case of ebony 
veneer is enriched 
with pierced 
frets at the sides 
and front. 

J. DE SERRE. 
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i.—THE ARMOUR 
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DOG ARMOUR 


FOR ONE OF CHARLES V’s 


BOARHOUNDS. 


R. CRIPPS DAY, in his second article on the Royal 
Armoury of Madrid, published in the issue of COUNTRY 


LirE of December 
21st last, illustrated 
the very charming 
little armour of one of 
Charles V’s hounds which is 
preserved there (it has been 
made the subject of an article 
by the late Sefior J. M. Florit 
entitled ‘‘ La Armadura de un 
Lebrel en la Real Armeria,”’ 
Madrid, 1906), and shown again 
for purposes of reference. 
Needless to say, dog armour is 
of the greatest rarity, and pro- 
bably many readers of COUNTRY 
Lire first became aware of its 
existence in this instance. 
There is another armour 
for a hound in the armoury of 
the Wartburg, near Eisenach, 
lately the property of the Dukes 
of Saxe-Weimar (Fig. 3). In 
this case the defence is not of 
steel, but consists of a thick 
“eyelet? coat made, like some 
of the jacks of the 
period, of several 
thicknesses of 
canvas perforated 
and stitched 
together with 
close-set button- 
holing of linen 
thread, the stitch- 
ing giving addi- 
tional stiffness to 
the coat and the 
holes supplying 
ventilation. The 
series of tapestries 
illustrating ‘‘ Les 
Belles Chasses de 
Maximilien,” de- 
signed by B. van 
Orley and exe- 
cuted between 
1527 and 1533, a 
complete set of 
which, together 
with some of the 
artists’ original 
cartoons, are pre- 
served in the 
Louvre, shows a 
hound attacking 
the boar, armed 
in a thick quilted 
coat (Fig. 2). 
Alaert du 
Hameel (circa 
1449-1509), in one 
of his two en- 
gravings after an 
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2,—BOARHOUND WEARING QUILTED ARMOUR. 


From the tapestry by Bernard van Orley, “Les Belles Chasses de 
Maximilien,’ in the Louvre. 
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4.—ENGRAVING 


BY 


‘EYELET ” 


COAT OF A 


WARTBURG, SEVENTEENTH 


EAS 


ILLUSTRATING 
ALAERT DU HAMEEL.. 
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BOARHOUND IN 


CENTURY. 


THE 





THE LEGEND OF THE TRUE CROSS, 
(BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


unknown artist at one time believed to be Jerome Bosch, 
illustrating the Legend of the True Cross (Passavant II, No. 11), 


includes a dog armed in a suit 
of splinted plates strapped across 
the back and furnished with 
two pointed tassets of typically 
Gothic form suspended over his 
flanks (Fig. 4). This is clearly 
intended to be a “ hosting ”’ 
harness, and may well be a 
fantasy on the part of the artist. 
But if commanders ever did 
take their favourite hounds with 
them on their campaigns, and 
we imagine, from the attachment 
which dogs always show to an 
army on the march and from 
the evidence of innumeratie 
camp regulations down to our 
own day (such as the quaintly 
phrased Routine Order about 
‘dogs circulating in the 
trenches’? which appeared in 
the late War), that this must 
often have been the case, then 
there is nothing more likely 
than that the commander should 
have ordered the 
armourer attached 
to the column to 
make an armour 
for his dog, so 
that it should not 
feel left out when 
both. his master 
and his horse were 
encased in steel. 
This would be in 
keeping with the 
sentiment which 
required children 
of noble birth to 
be complete with 
their own little 
armours, such as 
are preserved in 
several of the 
national museums, 
notably at Dres- 
den, Madrid and 
the Tower of 
London. Some of 
these armours 
show by their di- 
mensions that they 
must have been 
made almost as 
soon as the child 
could walk, and 
one hopes __ that 
they were never 
worn and were no 
more than com- 
plimentary _ gifts. 
None the less they 
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demonstrate how large a part armour played in the imagination 
of the time. 

The inventory of the armour preserved in the Castle of 
Mantua, taken in 1542 after the death of the Duke Federigo 
Gonzaga, includes ‘“‘ Due armature bianche da armar’ dui cani,”’ 
which shows that at least two other dog armours made of steel 
like the Madrid example existed. 

The necessity for arming dogs for hunting may seem absurd, 
but boar-hunting was a dangerous sport, and if armour seriously 
reduced a hound’s speed, boars, on the other hand, were plentiful 
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and quickly found. Judging from contemporary pictures, the 
dangers of a hunt were not confined to the moment when the 
quarry turned at bay. Lucas Cranach’s picture of Charles V’s 
hunt in the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna shows a most 
animated scene: the stags far outnumber the field, huntsmen are 
galloping with drawn swords and riding on top of the hounds, 
marksmen are lying in wait with crossbows behind trees, and seem 
as likely to hit the field as the stags, dead hounds are lying about 
in all directions—in fact, Charles V would probably regard a run 
with a pack to-day as a most anemic sport. J. G. MANN. 


OLD-TIME SPORTING PICTURES 


MONG tthe paintings reproduced herewith is one by 
Francis Sartorius, the forerunner of the family of sporting 
artists, members of which for nearly a century painted 

; many good pieces, especially on the hunting side, and 
l pleased many patrons. Francis Sartorius was born at 
N. emberg in 1734, the grandson of Jacob Christopher, a well 
| vn German engraver. Francis came over to England with 
hi father, John Sartorius, in the first half of the eighteenth 
c ury. Little seems to be known of John, who died in or 
a! it 1780, and no pictures or prints that I am aware of remain 
f his hand; but his son Francis was evidently a lover of 
| -s and hounds, and by the year 1760 was finding a fair amount 
o mployment in illustrating that side of art. He painted many 
r horses as well as hunting pieces. His work was in the early 
S of the century in which he worked, stiff, conventional and 
le ured, and there remain to us various curious old prints 
e -aved from his work. Among these may be named portraits 
o such famous racers as Bay Malton and Gimcrack (1766), 
C less, King Herod, Turf, Askam and others. ‘“‘ From an 
3: tic point of view,’ says that excellent authority, Captain 
S zer, ‘“‘ they belong to the school of the wooden horse, with 
it: aind feet stuck fast in the ground,” a judgment which few of 
u: ore likely to gainsay. His hunting pieces are one remove 
bc er than his racing scenes, probably for the reason that they 
ar. not shown in action. Mr. Otho Paget, in his excellent edition 
of “eter Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting, shows what is probably 
the best of the paintings of Francis Sartorius, ‘‘ Peter Beckford’s 
Ho ands and Hunt Servants,”’ painted about 1770. This picture 


hung for many years at Beckford’s house at Steepleton Iwerne, 
Dorset, and was there when Mr. Paget saw it in 1899, at which 
time the Misses Pitt, great-granddaughters of Peter Beckford 
still inhabited the fine old mansion house. This picture gives a 
first-rate idea of the famous sportsman’s horses and hounds, 
with huntsman and whipper-in. The hounds, quite a good- 
looking lot, are, as foxhounds then were, rather on the light side, 
with much slenderer limbs than hounds of the present day. 

In the hunting piece shown in Fig. 3, painted in 1761, 
Francis Sartorius was not nearly so successful. ‘The huntsman 
and whippers-in and their horses are not so badly rendered, but 
the hounds are dwarfed and are not in proportion with the size 
of the horses. Their limbs, too, are absurdly on the slender 
side. This piece is about ten years earlier than the Beckford 
painting at Steepleton Iwerne. In the latter picture it is quite 
evident that Sartorius had profited by practice and could then 
draw and paint hounds in better style. Nevertheless, the 1761 
picture is an interesting one, as showing a considerable hunting 
establishment of that time, including the eighteen couple of 
hounds so egregiously portrayed. The name of the owner of 
the pack is unknown, but his residence, whoever he may have 
been, is shown in the distance. Francis Sartorius died in 1804. 

The work of John N. Sartorius, the more famous son of 
Francis, is, of course, well known, and his pictures have been 
sold for very high prices during recent years. Twelve years 
ago, at a dealer’s shop in Salisbury, I saw two hunting pieces 
by this artist, fine examples of his work, which were then on 
offer at £60 the pair! If they had been sold in recent years, 





1—‘THE RIDING HORSES OF HENRIETTA 
BEN 





MARSHALL. 


MARIA CARTWRIGHT, AND HER GROOM AND GREYHOUNDS.” 
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a A they would certainly have realised 3,0. 
guineas. So pass our opportunities ! 
4 His son, John F. Sartorius, is much 
less familiar to buyers of old sporti:.¢ 
pictures, and he never attained anyth' « 
like the practice or celebrity of 
father. His work is, in fact, very ]i 
known to the modern collector. 
modelled his style manifestly on the | 
of the later paintings of J. N. Sartor 
The picture (Fig. 4) reproduced hi 





with, bears the title of ‘“‘ The Hu: — 
man,” and is quite one of the best Vo 
amples of the work of John F. Sartor — 


The huntsman and his horse are \ 
drawn and the two hounds are excell 
better, I think, than in any painting 
the artist’s father, John N. Sartor 
This is quite a good couple of hou 
strong, muscular and well up to the f. 
of hounds of the present day. 
old-fashioned, long-skirted huntsma: 
attired in the costume of the first th 
years of the last century, and I sho 
judge the date of the painting (whic 
undated) to be about the year 1810. 

The illustration Fig. 1 is fro: 
oa as cow F painting by Ben Marshall, and is a o 
2.—JACK GOOSEY, HEAD WHIP TO THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. example of that famous artist’s work. 

T. BRETLAND. is undated and bears the title 
Riding Horses of Henrietta Maria C 
wright and her Groom and Greyhoun« 
It was probably painted towards the 
1820, and is a capital study of the cours)» 
history of that period, when Eng). ., 
squires went forth with a brace or t 
of greyhounds and matched them w 
those of their neighbours on some rolli 
upland of Wilts or Berks or the neig 
bourhood of Newmarket. As a bo, 
can recollect the last days of this o| 
fashioned form of sport, a most enjoyable 
pastime, in Northants and Warwickshi 
where, however, the country was much 
more enclosed than in Ben Marshall’s 
picture, and was, therefore, much more 
difficult, by reason of fences to 
jumped or gates to be opened, than t! 
open country here depicted. 

This painting is a good and typical 
example of Ben Marshall’s work. I co 
ge : not remember that oo many such 

¢ Sa wr FA coursing scenes. e horses, stro! 
SORTA Hee ! yp } useful oe or hunters, are shown 
the painter’s best style, and the stur 
groom in his old-fashioned kit is ¢ 
cellently well done. ‘The greyhoun 
are of lighter type than those of 1 

man. “METRES a * E resent day. They are in high traini: 
3 —LORD nae ae teenaiceciauaal AND HOUNDS. tie ai sii ois: dea ees Diet 
FRANCIS SARTORIUS. their work and quite equal to catchi 
strong hares in open down count 
One wonders who was Henrietta Ma 
Cartwright, the owner of the very spo 
ing turn-out here shown. Perhaps so: 
reader of CouNTRY LIFE can help 1 
She may have been one of the Northan 
tonshire families of squires, of Eyc 
and Edgcott, or of Aynhoe, in Oxfo 
shire, who were then the owners of la 
estates in those counties. Or she may ha 
been one of the Wiltshire Cartwrights, 
of whom was the late W. S. Cartwrig 
a well known racing man of fifty or sis 
years ago, who owned George Frederi: 
when he won the Derby in 1874. 

My second picture (Fig. 2) is 
an artist, T. Bretland, of Nottingha 
whose work, good as it evidently is, 
apparently very little known. It rep: 
sents Jack Goosey, one of a famo 
hunting family, described as ‘‘ Head Wh 
to the Duke of Rutland,” with the Belv: 
hounds. The picture is an excellent o1 
and Jack Goosey, obviously quite a you! 
man, is riding a very smart flea-bitte 
grey hunter by the side of his hound 
The field is a small one and compar 
oddly with the great assemblies nowada 
to be seen out with this famous pac! 
The painting is very good and th 
hounds, the leaders in full cry, are we 
depicted. One of them is seen half turn 
ing at a small earth and I understan 
that this characteristic touch is more thai 
4.—‘THE HUNTSMAN.” J. F. SARTORIUS. once shown in the work of this artist. 
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